BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED OLD 
STONE HOUSE ON 10 ACRES 
5 Bedrooms, many fireplaces include a kitchen walk-in. Unusual trees 
and shrubs. Rock garden and pool. Large barn with 2 bedroom 
apartment above. Fenced pasture. Quiet country road near New Hope. 


~~ LOUISFITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


EXECUTIVE MINI ESTATE 


Restored retreat on 5 rolling acres. Stone filled frame home with open 
beamed ceilings, Country kitchen with fireplace, Living room, Family 
room with fireplace and sliding glass doors that open onto a 50’ free 
form entertaining patio that overlooks the acreage. 4 bedrooms, 22 
baths. Guest cottage-studio, workshop, and large barn. All this in the 
picturesque country side of Erwinna. Listed at $150,000. 


Manor Realty (% getty: 


OF 
94 S. Main Street, Yardley + (215) 493-6535 


5 ACRE EXECUTIVE ESTATE 

This large 4 bedroom house is total stone with a slate roof. It is 
centrally air-conditioned with an air filter for people with allergies. 
Windows are all Anderson thermopane. In addition to the other basics 
which one would expect in most nice homes, this delightful ranch home 
has the following: 2 compartmented bathrooms (half carpeted dressing 
room with vanity, the other half bath); large powder room, large 
walk-in cedar closet; abundant closet space; cathedral ceiling in the 
large living room; floor to ceiling stone fireplace with bookcases; double 
self cleaning oven, garbage disposal, cherry cabinets in a very large 
kitchen; three car garage; very large laundry room; family room started 
in basement with beamed ceiling, stone fireplace and heat; large floored 
attic; large two section basement. Priced at $140,000. 

realtors 

appraisers 


jmes à kingsbury 


associates 


21 s. clinton street 
doylestown, pa. 


(215) 345-7300 


parke 
wetherill 
associates, inc. 


SO YOU WANT THE FINEST! Come see this custom built Colonial 
style home on over 1 acre in Warwick Township. Large living 
room-family room with fireplace, random width floors; library; large 
formal dining room; family size kitchen with eating area and all modern 
conveniences; 4 bedrooms, 2-1/2 baths. Detached 2-car garage, full 
basement with extra high ceilings. Heated in-ground pool with sun deck 
overlook the Neshaminy Creek and woods. All this plus more for only 
$87,900.00. 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 
(215) DI 3-6565 


realtors 348-3508 


A VERY SHADY STOR 
Tall old trees cluster around this handsome new Colonial. An ideal 
setting in a prestige neighborhood near New Hope. Includes entrance 
hall, living room, dining room, modern eat-in kitchen, family room with 
fireplace, powder room and laundry. Upstairs are master bedroom with 
bath plus three other bedrooms and a hall bath. Two car garage. Superb 
workmanship by a fine local builder. A beautiful buy for $89,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 


OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. © 348-3558 


NEAT AND STYLISH 
$41,500.00 
WARMINSTER TOWNSHIP 


Lots of latitude for living is hidden in this tidy package. Living room 
has built-in air conditioner and wall to wall carpet. Kitchen has dining 
area and dishwasher. Three bedrooms and bath. The full basement, half 
of which is panelled, also has a powder room. Screened brick patio, 
fenced rear yard. Pool is negotiable. House freshly painted summer of 
1974. Near good schools, conveniences, and located in excellent 
neighborhood. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 
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SPEAKING OUT 


SAD PLIGHT OF OUR CULTURAL LIFE 


The arts (and related cultural institutions as 
well) are in very serious trouble. 

It is estimated that if performing arts pro- 
grams continue to keep losing money at their 
present rate, many of them will be out of 
business by 1980. Severe cutbacks in program- 
ming have been announced by such renowned 
groups as the Temple University Music Festival, 
New Jersey: Symphony and the Metropolitan 
Opera of New York, and several major troupes 
have already succumbed, including the Washing- 
ton, D.C. Ballet Company and the Harkness 
Ballet of New York. 

At first blush, it would appear to a novice 
that the cause is lack of interest and support on 
the part of the American public, but nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 

The fact is that attendance and participation 
in all forms of artistic and cultural endeavor are 
higher than ever before; the problem is that 
costs have been rising, and because of inflation, 
at a faster rate than finding the means to stay 
solvent, so that deficits have been doubling and 
tripling. 

It is a strange phenomenon that the most 
advanced and richest country in the world (and 
we are still that, even if temporarily beset by 
problems) has not seen fit to assign the direc- 
tion of the nation’s cultural affairs to a cabi- 
net-level officer. In every other nation with 
even the slightest cultural pretensions, there is 
such a minister, with an assigned share of the 
national budget, whose function it is to nur- 
ture, promote and expand his nation’s cultural 
aspirations and activities at home and abroad. 

While it is true that government at all levels 
— city, state and federal — has begun to 
recognize the seriousness of the problem, the 
amount of funds currently being allocated is 
comparable to plugging a tiny hole while a 
massive break in the dike is leaking steadily. 

Yet consider what cultural institutions pro- 
vide, in addition to the necessary food for the 
spirit of all Americans. According to the New 
York Times of October 16, 1974, New York 
City discovered that its cultural organizations 
and the dependent industries and tourism re- 
lated to them pumped over $3 billion into that 
city’s economy in 1973-74, thereby providing 
income and sales tax revenues of over $100 
million — a hefty contribution for any budget. 

Similarly, a survey made by the Greater 
Philadelphia Cultural Alliance found that 49 of 
the city’s performing arts and cultural organiza- 
tions put $64.1 million directly into Philadel- 
phia’s economy in 1973, in the form of 
payrolls, goods and services, and that this had 
an impact, economically speaking, of over $160 
million. 

Continued on page 34 
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counts PA NORAMR Magazine's 
SBICENTENNIAL GONTEST 
Artists & Writers 


CASH PRIZES AND PUBLICATION DURING 1976 TO WINNERS 
(FIRST, SECOND & THIRD PRIZES—$25, $15, and $10—IN EACH CATEGORY) 


PROFESSIONAL JUDGES WILL SELECT WINNERS 


ARTISTS: e Cover Design e Illustration e Cartoon e Photograph 
DEADLINE AUGUST 1, 1975 


WRITERS: e Feature Article e Short Story e Humorous Essay e Poem 
DEADLINE OCTOBER 1, 1975 


THEME: Any subject, so long as it is related to Bucks County’s history, geography, politics, current issues, 
institutions, people, arts, crafts, etc. (Entries should be suitable for publication in a family 


magazine.) 


1. Drawings and paintings must be mounted on 8%” x 11” 6. Each entry must be accompanied by a self-addressed, 
white poster board; titled, but unframed and unmatted; stamped envelope and an official entry blank from a copy of 
media limited to ink, watercolor, gouache, acrylics or oils. PANORAMA. (No entry will be considered or returned 
Cartoons must have gag lines. unless so accompanied.) 
Photographs must be no smaller than 5” x 7” and no larger 7. Contest is open to bona fide residents of Bucks County only. 
than an 8%" x 11” black and white glossy print. 8. Each contestant may enter only one work in each category, 
Feature articles and short stories must be typed neatly, but is permitted to enter more than one category. 
double-spaced on white typewriter bond paper, with 1” 9. All contest entries must be by individuals whose work has 
margins all around; title page to include title; author’s byline; never before been published, and must be original. Any work 
author’s name, address and telephone number in upper left discovered to have been published elsewhere or plagiarized 
corner. Length not to exceed 2500 words. Pages should be will automatically be disqualified. 
numbered consecutively. 10. Decisions of the judges will be announced at a reception 
Humorous essays must be typed as above, and not exceed November 15th to which the media and public, as well as the 
750 words. finalists, will be invited. 
Poems must be prepared as above, and not exceed 16 lines. 

ee eens OE Ee Ch AE EONS EAR v (bk UA. NE 
BICENTENNIAL CONTEST 
for ARTISTS & WRITERS ‘ 
sponsored by NAME: — PHONE NO: 
Buck: Y. ADDRESS: ZIP: 
utesPANORAMA , 
CATEGORY ENTERED: 
33 West Court Street o Feature Article o Cover Design 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 a Short Story o Illustration 

DEADLINE for Artists: August 1, 1975 o Humorous Essay o Cartoon 

DEADLINE for Writers: October 1, 1975 Poad ees 

Prizes to be awarded November 15, grap 

1975 ENTRY BLANK MUST ACCOMPANY COMPLETED MATERIAL. SELF-ADDRESSED, 


Winning entries to be published in STAMPED ENVELOPE REQUIRED FOR RETURN OF ALL CONTEST ENTRIES. ALL 
PANORAMA during 1976. CONTEST RULES MUST BE OBSERVED. DECISIONS OF THE JUDGES WILL BE FINAL. 


‘Of te ia 
Top of “My Head” 


With the publication of my first issue 
as Editor and Publisher of BUCKS 
COUNTY PANORAMA, I hasten to re- 
assure all our readers and advertisers that 
our basic format will not be changed, 
merely expanded, improved and beauti- 
fied, so that it more fully reflects the 
diversified facets of Bucks County’s life, 
history, cultural interests and people. 
Always guided by the highest standards 
of professional reporting and taste, our 
magazine will offer you more than ever 
for your money. 

I am delighted that the staff of the 
magazine shares my vision of a bright 
future, and has elected to stay on to help 
me achieve it. I thank them for their vote 
of confidence. 

The graceful orchids in this month’s 
original cover design by talented Tom 
Centola is our tribute not only to Moth- 
ers, but also to our loyal subscribers and 
advertisers, many of whom have been 
with PANORAMA since the very first 
issue back in 1959. 

In our recent search for new talent we 
found dozens of writers and artists of 
high professional ability whose inspired 
creativity grace this and future issues. We 
know you will enjoy their stories and 
illustrative material as much as we have. 

New to our pages this month are the 
individuals whose identities are revealed 
in the adjacent column; of course, long- 
time favorite A. Russell (“Russ”) Thomas 
continues to share his nostalgic reminis- 
cences via “Rambling With Russ.” 

I have been deeply touched by the 
outpouring of generous and genuine good 
wishes my new venture has elicited from 
creative friends made during my several 
previous careers as volunteer worker, pro- 
fessional musician, and writer. Many have 
offered me their help and expertise, and I 


am indeed grateful. 
Typical of them is Marvin Mort of 


Lafayette Hill, Montgomery County. A 
nationally-known photographer, he has 
generously consented to share his con- 
siderable expertise with our readers in a 
monthly column, the first of which ap- 
pears on page8 . His writing skill 
complements his photographic know- 


ledge, as you will find when you read his 
column! 

Another newcomer this month to our 
band of regulars is gardening expert and 
prize winner Nancy Kolb of Spring Val- 
ley, whose delightful column blooms on 
page 12 . For those unfortunates like me, 
whose plants behave like neglected child- 
ren despite their most loving efforts, 
Nancy is willing to answer questions — so 
start your letters on their way! 

Now, a few words about PANORAMA 
and the coming Bicentennial. Because we 
believe deeply in this great nation’s past, 
present and future, we are sponsoring a 
“Bicentennial Contest for Artists and 
Writers,” details of which appear on the 
opposite page along with the official 
entry blank. 

We are convinced the creative arts are 
a most vital part of our nation’s heritage 
and strength, yet too often they survive 
through sheer persistence and self-denial 
in the face of the most appalling neglect. 
By fostering the growth of fledgling 
artists and writers through first publica- 
tion, we are confident we will fulfill both 
the letter and spirit of the Bicentennial 
celebration and the truly remarkable Ren- 
aissance men and women and ideals it 
commemorates. 


4 Cordially, 
la Lharehn 
Gerry Wallerstein 


Editor & Publisher 
—Panorama’s People —— 


NANCY KOLB, our new Gardening 
Editor, studied botany and biology in 
college and traces her interest in plants 
back to that time. In the greenhouse of 
her home in Spring Valley she specializes 
in Begonias, and has won many awards at 
Philadelphia Flower & Garden Show, 
including the 1971 Edith Wilder Scott 
award; both Begonia awards in 1974, and 
was that year’s runner-up for the Horti- 
cultural Sweepstakes; and at this year’s 
show she won the Horticultural Sweep- 
stakes for the accumulation of the 
greatest number of ribbons in the show. 
She is a member of the Doylestown 
Nature Club and Huntingdon Valley Gar- 
den Club. 


BETTY-JEANNE KORSON followed 
her graduation from Bryn Mawr with a 
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two-year stint as a journalist with the 
English-language newspaper “Panama 
American” in Panama. A free-lancer since 
1972, she is a contributor to Today’s 
Spirit and The Weekender, and this 
month marks her debut in the pages of 
Bucks County Panorama. The writer lives 
in Hatboro. 


MARVIN MORT, our new Photog- 
raphy Editor, has a list of photographic 
accomplishments so long and impressive 
we only have space here for the high- 
lights. After a stint as an Army photog- 
rapher in World War II, when he was 
wounded in action, he became a free- 
lance photographer. His work has 
appeared in major newspapers, magazines, 
books, calendars, recording covers, TV 
commercials and syndicated photo fea- 
tures all over the country. Active with 
several conservation organizations, partic- 
ularly the Sierra Club, his large format 
book, “A Town Is Saved...” was pub- 
lished by the Sierra Club/Scribers in 
1973. A member of the American Society 
of Magazine Photographers, his photog- 
raphs have been exhibited in New York 
and Washington, D.C. and are currently 
part of an extended U.S.I.A. exhibition, 
opened in Rumania last fall, which will 
tour Eastern Europe and conclude with a 
show in the U.S.S.R. in 1976. His work 
also won an award at the New York Art 
Critics Show in 1974. 


RENEE P. CONNOR is a graduate of 
Muhlenberg College, where she received a 
B.A. in English and Humanities. A re- 
porter for her college newspaper, her 
material appeared in the Allentown news- 
paper after graduation. Following mar- 
riage and two children (now in school), 
she resumed her writing career in 1974 as 
a free-lance feature writer and reporter 
for the Bucks County Courier Times. She 
lives in Cornwells Heights. 


KAREN D. WILSON is a graduate of 
both Bucks County Community College 
and the Charles Morris Price School of 
Advertising and Journalism. After a stint 
as a writer/editor for the Penns Grove 
(N.J.) Record, she went on to do public 
relations work for an advertising agency 
and the Philadelphia Atoms Soccer Team. 
She is currently a free-lance writer while 
working toward a degree at Trenton State 
College, and lives in Langhorne with her 
husband. . 
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= FARMERS’ FORUM = 


THE FAMILY FARM — 
MUST IT DISAPPEAR? ____. 


Flatly opposed to the idea of allowing 
the family farm to disappear from the 
American scene because of the rising costs 
of land, labor and energy, Pennsylvania 
Secretary of Agriculture Jim McHale points 
out that although average farm prices, as of 
February 15th of this year, were down 17 
percent from a year earlier, retail foods 
costs were up and expected to continue to 
increase because of higher middleman 
charges for transportation, processing and 
distribution. 

He proposes the following measures, in 
addition to the Clean and Green law already 
passed in Pennsylvania which is designed to 
reduce land taxes of farms near expensive 
suburban developments: 

Break up the oil oligopolies by passing 
the bill introduced by U.S. Senator James 
Abourezk of South Dakota, in order to 
make oil companies really competitive and 
thereby bring fuel and fertilizer costs under 
effective control. 

Government purchases of land for lease 
to farmers, and reduction of inheritance 
taxes so that young farmers do not have to 
sell off part of their land to get out of debt. 

Passage of farm legislation which would 
provide government price guarantees. 

Easier credit terms for young people who 
want to start farming. (Interest rates can be 
lowered and repayment periods lengthened.) 
According to syndicated columnist Sidney 
Harris and confirmed by McHale, it takes an 
investment of over $750,000. to bring a 


——_——FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


farm family a level of income comparable to 
that of city people. 

(Something the Secretary might have 
added but didn’t: how about Americans 
going back to eating more natural, unpro- 
cessed foods which are healthier and more 
nutritious, and do not have all the additives 
which are so suspect? In the past couple of 
years alone, weve been warned about 
monosodium glutamate, evaporated milk, 
artificial sweeteners, breakfast cereals, 
sandwich spreads, peanuts, pasta, straw- 
berries, swordfish, mushrooms, oysters, 
eggs, coffee, tea bags, beer, not to mention 
all the additives previously reported in the 
media.) 


MILK PRODUCTION 


Those who worry about the supply of 
milk in the United States need not worry 
about Pennsylvania, it seems. 

Milk production in Pennsylvania during 
February 1975 was 531 million pounds, 4 
percent more than a year ago, according to 
the Crop Reporting Service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture. 

The same report indicated that the 
number of milk cows was 689,000 — 1,000 
more than in January, and 6,000 more than 
during February 1974. 

Milk produced per cow averaged 770 
pounds in February, up 20 pounds from a 
year earlier, and 10 pounds above February 
1973. 

United States milk production during 
February was estimated at 8,768 million 
pounds, practically unchanged from a year 
earlier, but nearly 2 percent below February 
1973. 


POTATO SUPPLIES 


The Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture’s Crop Reporting Service also noted 
that Pennsylvania potatoes in storage on 
March Ist of this year totalled 1,600,000 
hundredweight (cwt.), down 29 percent 
from February but 52 percent above the 
stocks in storage a year ago. (Stocks consist 
of potatoes held for all uses by growers, 
local dealers and processors.) 

(Does this mean that farmers produced 
more potatoes, or that consumers are eating 
fewer potatoes?) 


Pennsylvania Agriculture Secretary Jim 
McHale, in his keynote address at a Pennsyl- 
vania Food Processors’ Association Work- 
shop, urged the processors to back 
legislation under consideration by Congress 
to boost farm support payments. 

“You sell the food farmers produce. If 
the income of farmers declines to the point 
where it is no longer profitable to produce, 


you will certainly feel the effects of that,” 
he said. 

McHale noted that latest figures indi- 
cated farm prices averaged only 72 percent 
of parity in February, “and as of January 
15th, beef cattle producers were receiving 
51 percent of parity. This means that 
farmers are losing ground to the rest of the 
economy, a situation many will not be able 
to tolerate much longer.” 

Although McHale said he favored raising 
support prices to reflect 100 percent of 
parity and commodity loan rates to 90 
percent of parity, the new agricultural bill 
under consideration in the U.S. House of 
Representatives would raise, for the 1975 
season, the target price for corn by 63% to 
$2.25 a bushel and for wheat by 51% to 
$3.10 a bushel. 

“You cannot call these increases infla- 
tionary,” McHale said. “These target levels 
still fall far short of 100 percent of parity. 
The increases would represent a sign of 
appreciation from the American people to 
the farmers for responding to the grain 
shortages of the past year by increasing their 
production. We are protecting farmers from 
the price-depressing surpluses we asked 
them to create.” 

Pointing out that critical food shortages 
outlined at the World Food Conference in 
Rome had resulted in a United States 
decision to increase its food aid from one 
million to two million tons, McHale said the 
expanded program, in addition to its 
humanitarian aspect, would benefit 
American farmers through easy credit sales 
overseas. 


CONSUMER PRICES UP — AND 
— HIGHER FOR RURAL RESIDENTS — 


A six-month survey of supermarket 
prices in 35 counties taken by the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Rural Affairs and covering the months 
August through January, revealed that a 
sample of “shopping bag” items jumped an 
average 7% across the Commonwealth. 

Because one rural and one urban store 
were contrasted in each county, the survey, 
taken when farm prices began to drop, also 
revealed the irony “‘that rural residents, in 
general living closer to the sources of agri- 
cultural production, on the average paid 6 
percent higher prices for food than their 
city cousins.” 

Also of key importance to consumers 
was the survey’s finding that “the cost of 
selected store brands was 8 percent below 
the cost of name brand items. Apparently it 
pays to stick to the store brands.” 

Items included in the survey were 
potatoes, cabbage, canned peaches, fresh 
pears, canned corn, white sugar, canned 
shortening, bread, coffee, corn flakes, whole 
chickens, eggs, ground beef, American 
cheese, and toilet paper. . 


RECIPES FOR A 
SUMMER WAISTLINE 


Here’s a gem that not only cuts calories, 
but cost as well. Not only will it cost half 
what you’d pay for store-bought sour 
cream, it will provide calcium and other 
dairy food nutrients: 

MOCK SOUR CREAM 
(Makes 1% cups) 


Ys cup water 

1 tbsp. lemon juice 

1 cup creamed cottage cheese 
% tsp. salt 


Put all ingredients in a blender and blend 
at high speed until completely smooth. 
(About 10 seconds) 


This concoction will add interest and spice 
“to a dieter’s dinner: 
VEAL AND PEPPERS 


(Makes two servings) 


1 Ib. veal cutlet, cut into 
¥-inch by 5-inch strips 

2 packets vegetable bouillon 

1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

1 cup water 

1 jar (5% ozs) Italian roasted 
peppers, well drained 
(use paper towels for 
blotting oil) 

1 fresh tomato, cut up (optional) 

1 tbsp. dried onion flakes 

(OR 2 tsps. dried shallots) 


Using a heated Teflon-coated pan, 
quickly saute veal strips so that they just 
begin to color. Sprinkle on the two 
packets of bouillon, then add Worcester- 
shire sauce and water, stirring to mix. 
Then add drained roasted peppers, the 
tomato, onion flakes or shallots, and 
cook for about 15 minutes. Add salt and 
pepper to taste. 

(This dish is good made ahead and 
reheated.) s 
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DON’T PICK THE FLOWERS Wr 


Bowman’s Hill State Wildflower Preserve will open its 41st Spring season with more than 
2,000 new plants on the 24 nature trails within the nature sanctuary. 

A part of Washington Crossing State Park, the 100-acre Preserve is located two miles south 
of New Hope on Route 32. Staff, buildings, and some maintenance of the Preserve are the 
responsibility of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania under the jurisdiction of the Historical 
and Museum Commission in cooperation with the Washington Crossing State Park Commission. 
All horticultural development and maintenance, however, are the province of the Bowman’s 
Hill State Wildflower Preserve Committee, a group of private citizens, according to Mrs. Robert 
B. Taylor of Narberth and Mrs. Harold E. Snyder of New Hope, co-chairmen. 

Delaware Valley garden and civic clubs sponsor each of the trails at the Preserve and many 
also provide some volunteer labor during the growing season. For the past two years the 
Preserve Committee has sought additional funds through an appeal for membership in the 
Bowman’s Hill State Wildflower Preserve Corps. 

Besides financing the acquisition or propagation of the 2,000 new plants last year, Preserve 
Committee funds were used to support three Summer work-scholarships for high school and 
college students, Mrs. Taylor said. 

Extensive renovation and improvement is also underway on the Headquarters Garden. This 
section, immediately adjacent to the Preserve Building, features native plants especially 
recommended for home gardens. Except for one small section devoted to naturalized plants, 
flora in the sanctuary is restricted to that native to the Commonwealth. 

Bloom at Bowman’s Hill begins most seasons in late March with the flowering of the Snow 
Trilliums and hits its peak between late April and the end of June. Berried shrubs and 
evergreens add interest during the winter. Popular all year long is a bird-feeding station which 
can be viewed from large picture windows in the auditorium. Seasonal exhibitions are held 
there, as well as classes in propagation and identification of plants. 

Adult and children’s nature walks are offered every month, and free nature films are shown 
Sunday afternoons during the winter. The Platt Bird collection of eggs, nests, and stuffed 
specimens is an added attraction. Three evening nature lectures are given during the summer. 

Detailed programs of the coming year’s activities are being included with the Annual Report 
and distributed to last year’s contributors to the Preserve. Others interested in receiving the 
calendar of events may write Box 345, Pineville, Pennsylvania 18946. s 


LILLIPUTIAN BAZAAR 


The Woman’s Exchange of Yardley has just received an impressive supply of dollhouse 
miniatures to satisfy any enthusiast. The one-inch scaled handcrafted miniatures include a 
workable chair-table and cobbler’s bench, lamps of all descriptions, hand painted revolutionary 
tin soldiers and, as a real topper, a dollhouse for a dollhouse! The small dollhouse is complete 
with minute handcrafted furniture which includes a grandfather clock, doll cradle, rugs and a 
fireplace complete with hanging black pot and gun over the mantel. 

The Exchange is located at 49 West Afton Avenue, across from the Yardley Library and 
Afton Lake. The hours are Tuesday through Friday 10:00 to 4:00 and Saturday 10:00 to 1:00. 
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PANORAMA'S 
New Home 


Bucks County Panorama Magazine is under new 
management, and we have moved to a new loca- 
tion: 
33 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
Telephone: (215) 348-9505 


Please address your letters, remittances and tele- 
phone calls to our new home! 


& 


a New 


—CLASSIFIED SECTION — 


Starts with the July Issue 

We have been asked many times to re-introduce a Classified Ad 
section, and plan to do so as of the July issue. 

A three-line minimum ad will cost $3.00, with an extra charge of 
$1.00 for a box number, and $1.00 for each additional line. We will 
offer a 10 percent discount for a six-month insertion, 15 percent for 
a 12-month insertion. Payment in full must accompany each ad, and 
ads must be received by PANORAMA the 1st of the month preceding 
the date of issue. Notification of cancellation must also reach us by 
the 1st of the month preceding the date of issue. 


NEW RATES ==——— 


SUBSCRIPTION & NEWSSTAND PRICES WILL GO UP, 
EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1975, AS FOLLOWS: 


Subscriptions: $ 6.00 for one year 

$11.00 for two years 

$16.00 for three years 

$ 3.00 for 6-month introductory 

trial offer 

Newsstand Price: 75¢ per copy 
We regret having to raise our prices, but our readers will understand, 
we are sure, that costs for production, postage and circulation have 
gone up, and postage rates will go up again shortly. However, we are 
confident that even at the above prices, PANORAMA is still the best 
publication bargain in the Delaware Valley area. 


NOTE: WE WILL CONTINUE TO ACCEPT YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS AT 
THE OLD PRICES UNTIL JULY 1ST, SO JOIN US OR RENEW 
WHILE YOU CAN STILL DO SO AT THE LOWER PRICES!! 


Though, —— 
q, Cames “Eye 
A ey 


by Marvin Mort 


When the major slick magazines folded 
a couple of years ago, many people 
predicted the rapid demise of photo- 
journalism, and with its expected 
disappearance, they forecast a lessening 
of interest in still photography by the 
general public. Exactly the opposite has 
occurred! 

Interest in photography has 
burgeoned, as evidenced by the sky- 
rocketing sales of cameras and film. 
Schools and colleges have been unable to 
find room for all of the applicants for 
courses in “fine arts” photography. 
Photographic books and books of photo- 
graphs have been doing well in the book 
stores, and a new phenomenon has 
emerged — the photographic art gallery. 
These galleries are profitably exhibiting 
and selling photographic prints, portfolios 
and books for prices that sometimes go 
into four figures. 

Most people who buy cameras, 
however, intend to use them to take 
pictures of other people. 

Three types of cameras are usually 
purchased for amateur photography. 
Most popular are the Jnstamatic types as 
manufactured by Kodak and others. 
These little cameras are light, easy to 
handle and require little photographic 
sophistication because they are almost 
completely automatic. The photographer, 
therefore, is able to concentrate on his 
subject with little concern about camera 
operation. 

There is also much to recommend the 
use of one of the polaroid cameras for 
pictures of people. The advantage of 
actually seeing the print seconds after the 
shutter is snapped allows the cameraman 
to shoot until he is satisfied with his 
results. 

Probably the best camera of all for 
informal portraiture is a 35 mm. . .either 


a rangefinder type or a singlelens reflex. 
The rangefinder camera, best exemplified 
by the jewel-like Leica, is quiet and quick 
in operation and easily focused in dim 
light. Today, however, most working 
journalists and exponents of candid 
portraiture use a single lens reflex. This 
type of camera allows the photographer 


to view his model directly through the 
viewing lens, thus seeing what the camera 
“sees.” In practiced hands, this some- 
times leads to pictures of great sensitivity. 


Most single lens reflex cameras offer 
interchangeable lenses and the range of 
lens sizes is so large as to be almost 
bewildering. Experienced 35 mm 
craftsmen usually feel that a medium 
telephoto (85 to 135 mm) is best for 
portrait work. The longer perspective 
‘flattens” the subject plane giving 
flattering contours to the face while at 
the same time throwing both foreground 
and background out of focus. 

Another school of portraiture employs 
a super-wide angle lens (20, 24 or 28 mm) 
to photograph the subject as part of his 
environment. This lens emphasizes 
foreground objects while keeping every- 
thing the camera views in tack-sharp 
focus. Because its perspective distorts 
facial features at near distances, a wide 
angle lens should not be used for close- 
ups. The proper use of a wide lens in 
portraiture demands very careful 
composition and a considerable amount 
of practice. 

A serious worker who is able to find a 
patient and tolerant model can learn 
much by practice shooting in various 
locations with an assortment of lenses. I 
find the 18 mm, 24 mm, 105 mm and 
200 mm all useful for portraits. 

The choice of film is a matter of 
personal preference and experience. Tri X 
(for black & white) and Kodacolor II (for 
color) are both well suited for por- 
traiture. For consistent results it is best 
not to use too many different films but 
to become an “expert” on one or two 
that fit your needs. 

Perhaps no single factor is as impor- 
tant in portrait work as lighting. The 
quality of the light determines the mood 
of the picture. Direct illumination, either 
sunlight or artificial flash or flood, pro- 
duces photos with excessive contrast — 
too dark shadows and too bright high- 


lights. Such harsh lighting emphasizes 
facial blemishes and defects. 


I find natural outdoor light under a 
slightly overcast or hazy sky ideal for 
portraits. I also like to work in open 
shade on a bright day (classic north light) 
and occasionally I work in the open with 
the sun behind the subject (back-lighted). 
It is especially important when working 
in any outdoor situation to base the 
exposure on the subject close-up. Do not 
allow the meter or automatic camera to 
be influenced by background light shining 
into the lens. A lens shade is a must. 

People may be photographed individ- 
ually or in groups, a group being two or 
more subjects in one picture. 

When posing a single subject, I usually 
select a suitable location beforehand — 
one that will add interest to the compo- 
sition but is not so “busy”’ as to distract. 
A garden wall, a city panorama, or a 
racetrack — each not in sharp focus — are 
examples of interpretive backgrounds 
that may be selected. I direct my model 
into a comfortably attractive position and 
roughly compose the picture in the view- 
finder or ground glass. Then, through 
conversation, I try to cajole, entice, 
interest or titillate. . shooting as we talk. 
I never use the HOLD IT or SAY 
CHEESE approaches. With a reticent or 
shy subject it is sometimes helpful to 
have a third party on the sidelines. 

Group portraiture requires somewhat 
more effort on the part of the photog- 
rapher. It is important to compose the 
subjects and background so that all of the 
graphic elements “work” together. There 
is a self-reinforcing quality in a group, 
however, that sometimes helps individuals 
to relax and achieve naturally interesting 
expressions. 

While some photographers consider 
portraits of children difficult, I find that 
they react well to the same talk-and-shoot 
formula that I use for adults. Children 
will hold still for long minutes when they 
are talking about a subject that interests 
them. . .sports, hobbies, school, Santa 
Claus, parents. 

In portrait photography, as in many 
other camera endeavors, one secret recipe 
for success is to look long and hard 
before you shoot, shoot plenty of 
pictures, and then use a very big trash can 
for all but your best pictures! a 

© 1975 Marvin Mort 
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Art Supplies 


DOUBLE 


JJ 


DAIRY 
BAR 


we cater to 

the masses. . . 

not the classes, 

in our homey 

knotty plywood 
decor. 


Steaks = Hamburgers 

Pizza = Ice Cream 

Oven Baked Grinders 
Open daily 7to11A.M. 
Breakfast to 11 A.M. 


Rt. 202 West of Chalfont 
On the Liberty Trail 


40 South Main Street 
Yardley, Pennsylvania 19067 
215/ 493-5070 
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“Restoratio 


—— 


An old house is a state of mind. 

There are some people who own an 
old house who obviously would have 
preferred a new one — obviously, because 
by the time they have ripped out every 
trace of woodwork, ornamental plaster or 
removed walls and changed the staircase 
they have an ersatz new house. 

An old-house person may adapt his 
house to modern-day needs but the 
changes are approached with a respect for 
the intent of the original builder; he is 
wary of making changes that are out of 
keeping with the original period of the 
house. The reason for this is not only 
aesthetic, but the real fact that anachro- 
nistic changes will ultimately reduce the 
market value of the house. 


————— a D SETE E 


REFINISHING OLD WOOD FLOORS 


A nicely finished floor is one of the 
crowning touches that pulls a room to- 
gether, and the old-house owner con- 
fronts an amazing number of techniques 
and finishes that can be used. 

Although naturally finished floors are 
extremely popular today, this was not 
always so. In the 1700’s and early 1800’s 
painted floors were the thing. If you have 
a house of this vintage and the wood is in 
bad shape, painting may be the answer. A 
painted floor is quite authentic for early 
American houses and it is easier to 
prepare a floor for painting than for 
natural finishing. But this month we are 
concerned with clear finishes that allow 
the natural grain of the wood to show 
through. 

If you already have a natural-finished 
floor, the first decision is whether you 
need to refinish completely, or whether 
renewal of the old finish might suffice. 
Washing the old finish with mineral spirits 
or turpentine — rubbing gently with fine 
steel wool and mopping up with lots of 
paper towels — will lift old dirt and wax. 


Sometimes this treatment will bring 
about an amazing rejuvenation of an old, 
dull finish. If there are worn spots that 
require touch-up, an epoxy gum finish 
will provide good adhesion to both the 
bare spot and the edges of the old finish. 

If the old finish is so scarred and 
chipped that complete refinishing is 
necessary, or if the floor is painted, then 
you must use either paint removers or 
sanding. Neither is a particularly pleasant 
task. 

Of the two techniques, sanding is the 
fastest. But, before setting a power sander 
to an old softwood plank floor, think 
twice. Those particular floors have ac- 


quired a look of uneven wear from 


generations of foot traffic. A power 
sander will remove those variations and 
produce a flat, even surface. 

The alternative to power sanding is 
hand-scraping. A shellac finish can be 
taken up with alcohol, steel wool and a 
fortune in paper towels. Paint and varnish 
require a chemical remover and elbow 
grease. Beware of liquid removers that 
contain wax; traces of the wax may 
remain in the wood and create problems 
later. 

A common problem is to find lino- 
leum glued to a nice old floor. After the 
linoleum is pulled up, a mastic and felt 
residue is left on the floor. Soften it with 
turpentine or mineral spirits so that it can 
be taken up with a hand scraper. It can 
also be removed with a power sander and 
a lot of open-coat coarse paper. 

Assuming you’ve decided to sand off 
the old finish, the next decision is 
whether to do it yourself or hire a 
professional to do it for you. It is hard, 
dusty work! 

Floor sanding churns up a lot of very 
fine wood dust, so remove everything 
from the room that is a dust-catcher. 
Otherwise, this dust can return to haunt 
you when you are ready to apply the 
finish. All loose boards should be 
fastened and damaged boards replaced; all 
protruding nailheads should be counter- 
sunk. Taking special pains with this step 
will save lots of grief later on: protruding 
nails will tear the sandpaper and can even 
damage the rubber on the drum of the 
sander. Also the molding at the bottom 
of the baseboards should be removed. 

Sanders can be rented at many large 
hardware, paint and tool stores. You'll 


need two sanders: a large drum sander for 
the major areas and a small disc sander 
for the edges. Be sure to get thorough 
instructions from the rental shop on how 
to operate the machine and change paper. 
Also ask the rental person to make sure 
the machines are properly balanced — an 
improper setting on the machine will give 
uneven cuts and the paper will tear more 
easily. Every time you replace the paper 
you get charged, and those seemingly 
small amounts of money do add up! 

To remove an old finish and prepare 
the floor requires three sanding steps: 

e FIRST CUT - Sanding with coarse 
open-coat paper breaks up and lifts the 
old finish. 

e SECOND CUT - Medium paper re- 
moves all scratch marks left by the coarse 
paper. 

e THIRD CUT - Fine paper removes 
scratches left by the medium paper and 
leaves floor perfectly smooth. 

Normally all cuts are made parallel to 
the length of the boards to avoid rough- 
ing the grain with cross cutting. One 
major exception to this rule is when you 
have a very thick, gunky finish to remove. 
In this instance, many oldtimers will 
make one cross-grain pass with the coarse 
paper to help break up the finish and 
then make a parallel-to-the-grain pass 
with the coarse paper to lift the remain- 
der of the old finish. 

Coarse paper’s function is not only to 
lift off the old coating but to smooth out 
any discrepancies in the surface. The 
amount of material taken up is regulated 
by the speed at which the machine 
advances along the floor. Never allow the 
revolving sanding drum to contact the 
floor while the sander is stationary — the 
drum will grind a hole for itself right 
there! Use the clutch lever to lift the 
drum every time the sander stops. Begin 
your cut at one wall and walk to the 
opposite one. Overlap each cut by two 
inches. 

The edger is a disc-type sander that 
makes circular scratch marks on the floor. 
You have to develop a gentle touch when 
using this machine. (One floor refinisher I 
know said, “You can always tell an 
amateur job by looking at the edges!”.) 
Avoid pressing down — let the weight of 
the machine do the job. Because the 
edger makes a circular cut, corners have 
to be done by hand-scraping. 


SELECTING THE BEST FLOOR FINISH 


The choice of finish depends on: 
1) Amount of traffic the floor will have; 
2) Final appearance desired; 3) Amount 
of time you are willing to spend applying 
and maintaining the finish. 

Whether or not to stain is the first 
decision. Bear in mind that the floor will 
be darker than the raw sanded wood. To 
get a good idea of what it will look like, 
slosh mineral spirits or turpentine over a 
few feet and this “wet look” will give a 
good approximation of the finished floor. 
If you decide you want it darker, use a 
commercial oil stain but be sure the stain 
is compatible with the final finish to be 
applied. Do not use a combination var- 
nish stain. 

The longest lasting finishes are those 
that put a film on the surface. Foot 
traffic then wears away the film of the 
finish rather than the fibers of the floor. 

The soft, rich lustre that is associated 
with old wood comes from a penetrating 
type finish such as sealers or linseed oil. 
This type of finish on high traffic areas 
means lots of touch ups or regular wax- 
ing. 

The following recipe has been used 
with good results on old plank floors: 

1 qt. boiled linseed oil 
1 pt. white vinegar 
1 qt. turpentine 
Burnt umber pigment in oil 
Mixture is to be applied to floor from 


| FINISH TYPE | 


Shellac 
by blend patching. 


Conventional 
Varnish 


Quick-Dry 
Varnish 
No waxing necessary. 


scarring. 


gloss. 


easy to touch-up. 


FLOOR FINISH = wo 


Inexpensive. Easy to apply Touch-up 
Moderate cost. Longer wearing and 
more stain resistant than shellac. 

Fast drying allows room to be put 


back together sooner. Easy touch-up. 


Hardest surface of all. Long-wearing 
and highly resistant to staining and 


Easy to apply and touch-up. No 


Final finish has rich lustre and patina; 


which all traces of old finish, wax, grease 
etc. have been removed. Mix in large 
container — if darker color is desired add 
small amount of burnt umber to the 
mixture. Apply finish sparingly and wipe 
up excess with soft cloths and buff. 
Allow to dry five days and repeat process. 
This finish can be cleaned by damp 
mopping with mild soap. 


= A PERSONAL NOTE meme 


In our house we tackled our first floor 
ourselves. The rented sander ate paper 
with great voracity, driving the cost of 
doing the floor past the estimate a profes- 
sional had given for the job. The edger 
ran away from us scratching everything in 
sight. The rented machine’s dust-catching 
bag blew a hole and everything we owned 
was covered with dust an inch or two 
thick. We used a penetrating sealer for the 
finish — its now worn away after one 
year of traffic and — a puppy! Also the 
job took forever — two weeks of going 
out the front door and in the back door 
to answer the phone, etc. 

The next rooms were done by a 
professional in three days, with no dust. 

There are some of us who are handy 
and some who are better off leaving their 
hands off! The trick is to know in which 
category you belong. 

= Edited by C. Coutts 


Next month — Painted Floors and 


Stenciling 


| DISADVANTAGES é| AGES 


Not long wearing. Vulnerable to 
water. Becomes brittle with age. 


Longer drying time. 
filler. Surface gloss. 


May require 


Medium wear life. Surface gloss. 


Can be mis-applied. Not compatible 
with certain stains. Plastic film can 
separate from wood. 


Not long wearing. Needs waxing. 


Not long wearing. Long drying time. 
Darkens with age. 


r=- 
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... The first 
thoroughly practical, monthly 


guide to restoring, maintaining 
and decorating 
the pre-1914 house. 


Send me 
a free sample copy: 
ame 
Address 
City State ae 


Mail to: The Old-House Journal, 
199 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11217 


PARQUET 


Prefinished FLOORS 
Dark Sealers 


Hardwood 
Floors 
REFINISHED 


Bucks County 
Floors 


HARDWOODS 


323 S. Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


(215)348-2757 
Norm McGonigle 
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the PAL ACE 
Arts 


VMEATRE EO 


* Recycled jeans * India Imports * Custom Clothing 


Hours: Daily10to6 Fri. to9 
8 EAST STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 345-9068 


THE MERCER MUSEUM SHOP 
HAS SOMETHING NEW! 


e Reproductions of 
Antique Dolls 
e Mark Twain Series Dolls 


along with our 
regular 
Doll House Miniatures 


The Bucks County Historical Society 
Pine & Ashland Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


“LOCATED IN THE MUSEUM WELL” 
CLOSED MONDAY ONLY 


The Trading Post 


Route 232 (2nd St. Pike) Penns Park, Pa 18943 


BUCKS COUNTY’S FURNITURE SHOWPLACE 
BROWSING HOURS 


MON - WED - FRI 10 til 9 TUES - THURS - SAT 10 ni 5 
SUNDAY 1 til 5 


968-2028 355-2700 
OVER ONE ACRE OF SHOWROOM 


Reed and 
Steinbach 
Funeral Home 


182 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


URBAN 
INDUSTRIES 


e TOP SOILING 
e SEEDING 
e DRAINAGE IMPROVEMENT 
Phone: 348-4543 e EROSION CONTROL 
se 
e 


GRADING 
CHARLES H. REED 


LANDSCAPE CONSTRUCTION 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. Ø Residential & Industrial 
Doylestown ’s Oldest 


Established Funeral Home Yardley, Pa. e 493-6973 


The Compost — 
eap by Nancy Kolb 


Plants & Kids 


People who are devoted to any hobby 
generally have a desire to share their 
knowledge with others. Why else would 
there be as many magazines, books, ency- 
clopedias, etc. as we can find on the 
shelves of libraries and newsstands? 
However, we, as parents and grand- 
parents, should not overlook our golden 
opportunity to initiate our children and 
grandchildren into the mysteries and joys 
of gardening. This may not be too 
difficult as most children ease voluntarily 
into any activity which consumes so 
much of their parents’ time and interest. 
A child has a natural desire to share and 
imitate which a sensitive parent can easily 
capitalize on. Alas, though, without some 
special excitement, this interest may be at 
best short-lived, leaving a frustrated 
parent with the feeling that a love of 
gardening is neither contagious nor 
inheritable. Remember, a child’s energy 
and devotion can be boundless in a 
garden that he feels is a never-ending 
adventure. 

Now, some practical tips as to how to 
generate this kind of enthusiasm — let’s 
begin with our youngest potential green- 
thumber. Pre-school and primary children 
need a special kind of excitement, much 
like a preview of things to come. Any 
child will respond more to gardening if he 
is given his very own small (a manageable 
size is extremely important) plot to plan, 
plant, and take care of. Since a small 
child really expects an instant effect, the 
purchase of a few seedling plants may 
prove to be more satisfactory than the 
seemingly interminable wait for seeds to 
germinate. Pansies, geraniums, petunias, 
daisies or begonias will produce the 
instant showing-off place that a youngster 
finds most rewarding. If you decide that 
your child has the patience to wait for 
seeds, be sure to pick those that are the 
quickest to germinate. What child could 
resist a planting of lettuce, radishes, 
clover, grass, or onion sets that spelled his 
name, initials or a secret message, such as 
“HI?” Weeding this garden becomes a 
game to keep his message legible. 

While on the subject of seeds, there is 
an adventure waiting for the whole family 


in watching a seed germinate. Although 
May is late to be starting seeds indoors, 
germination experiments can still be a joy 
for a child to participate in. By planting 
large seeds (peas, beans, corn and sun- 
flowers are the easiest for small fingers to 
handle and are by far the fastest to 
germinate) around the edges of a glass 
container, the child can actually watch 
the roots developing and the seed 
sprouting. After planting the seeds, wrap 
the glass in dark paper to insure that light 
does not retard the germination process. 
Many seeds will produce results within a 
few days, and once they have started, 
they can be transplanted outdoors into 
the child’s garden plot. 

Ships in bottles long mystified adults, 
so why not try growing a cucumber in a 
bottle as an adventure for a child. Be sure 
to find a bottle that is large enough to 
accommodate a full grown cucumber. 
Simply take a tiny, newly-formed cucum- 
ber and place it into the bottle. If 
protected from the sun by nestling it 
under the leaves of the cucumber plant, it 
will grow there until maturity. When full 
grown, break off the stem, fill the bottle 
with pickling brine, and your young 
gardener can have the joy of mystifying 
his teachers and friends with his creation. 


Pumpkins, gourds and watermelons 
can be an additional source of delight, for 
if you scratch the child’s name on the 
surface of the young fruit, it will get 
bigger and bigger as the growing season 
wears on. The Reverend Wallace Jones of 
Warrington, Pennsylvania has become 
somewhat famous for his giant pumpkins 
with biblical quotations on them. Your 
child will soon be famous with his friends 
for his monogrammed pumpkins. 


For the more aesthetically inclined 
member of your family, try planting a 
rainbow garden in the shape of an arc. 
With the infinite variety of flowers avail- 
able today, the colors are not hard to 
come by — salvia or zinnias for red, 
marigolds or calendulas for yellow and 
orange, carrot foliage or lettuce for green, 
morning glories or ageratum for blue, and 
dwarf asters for purple. A word of 
caution; be sure that the ground into 
which you are planting these flowers has 
been well prepared and fertilized ahead of 
time. A mulch around the bed will help 
to retard the growth of weeds and keep 


the plants moist even in the heat of the 
summer. 

Some other entertaining ideas to lure 
our future horticulturists: Pole beans and 
gourds can be planted as a wigwam for a 
summer playhouse. Interlock four or five 
poles at the top and weave a mesh of 
string around the poles from top to 
bottom. Encircle your teepee with seeds 
and have the children guide the growing 
vines up the string mesh. Weeding should 
not be a problem, since most children 
would not want a playhouse with dande- 
lions, chickweed, etc. for a floor. 

In our family, we used to have a rule 
about vegetable gardening — “If you grow 
it, you have to eat it.” Obviously, the net 
effect of this rule was to eliminate all 
vegetables from our children’s gardens! 
We have now mellowed somewhat, and 
although our children are still encouraged 
to eat what they grow, they can dispose 
of their crops as they see fit. Children are 
particularily intrigued when they 
suddenly realize that the products of 
their labors can be sold for profits. 
Tomatoes, pumpkins, gourds, and straw- 
berries are good choices for the young 
horticulturist who envisions a vegetable 
stand instead of the traditional lemonade 
stand as his summer fund-raising project. 


This column could go on forever with 
many other ideas, but enough is enough. 
Please write me if you have any questions 
or if you want to share some successful 
projects of your own with others. 
Gardening and horticulture are pastimes 
which can and should be great fun and 
pleasure for the whole family. Let’s find 
something else for our children to do 
besides weeding their parents’ gardens! = 


— GARDENING IN MA Y——____ 


1. Tender annuals, such as toma- 
toes, marigolds, etc. should not 
be planted outdoors until the 
15th of May. 

2. Check trees and shrubs for win- 
ter damage and prune broken 
branches. 

3. Weed, fertilize and mulch peren- 
nial beds as soon as possible. 

4. Large clumps of perennials 
should be divided now. 


Send questions, comments and sugges- 
tions to Bucks County Panorama, 33 
West Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
18901, c/o Nancy Kolb — Garden Editor. 
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coMPLETE LANDSCAPE Service 
titi S. 


DESIGNING AND PLANTING 


JOHN’S 


Tree & Landscaping Service 
(215) 945-0865 


FERTILIZING LAWN CARE 
SEEDING POWER RAKING 


TREES & SHRUBS 
e TRIMMED 

e SHAPED 

e REMOVED 

e TRANSPLANTED 


LANDSCAPE AND 
SAADEN CENTER 
T cut hora td Mi 


FULL LINE OF GARDEN SUPPLIES 


NURSERY STOCK 


LANDSCAPING SERVICE 


HOURS 9-5 


295-1138 


RT. 1, LINCOLN HIGHWAY, 


MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 


Open Every Day 


; ss 
TFerence’s N 
House & Garden 4 À 
Rare Plants 


Point Pleasant 
Pennsylvania 18950 
215-297-5296 


Rt. 32, 
9 Miles North of New Hope 
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tee 
sidewalks 
are softer 
with 


Barat Q) Fredon 


SHOES FOR WOMEN 
at least they seem so 


because you hardly 

notice you're wearing 
shoes when they're 
Barefoot Freedom — the 
shoe designed for comfort. 


WARREN'S 


OES INANC. 
Quality Shoes for the Entire Family 
12 South Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
348-5054 
Open Daily 9:30-5:00 è Friday til 9 
Sizes from 2-12 AAAAAA to EEEEEE 


The Towel Rack 


“Everything to Compliment Your Bath” 


e Wamsutta, Spring Maid 
& Fieldcrest towels 

èe Carolina Bath Products 

e Genuine Loofa Foam® 

Sponges & Mitts 


MEL DAVIDSON 
609-397-3660 


36 N. Union Street 
Lambertville, N.J. 08530 


Cracker 
Bartel 
Collector 


by Mop Bertele 


For those who so desire, ruffling the 
feathers of an antique dealer is one of the 
more easily accomplished feats of today’s 
hectic times. 

As with most things, it is important to 
start off on the right foot ... or perhaps 
in this case I should say left foot since it 
seems to be more appropriate. The grand 
entrance — more familiarly known as 
“barging in” — should be followed by a 
hearty slamming of the front door, hence 
rattling every piece of cut glass in the 
shop as well as the dealer’s teeth. Proto- 
col demands that you not greet your 
victim, nor should you ask him permis- 
sion to browse around. After all, the mere 
chance of a possible sale should be 
enough to bring tears of gratitude to his 
eyes. 

Now that you have gotten things off 
to an impressive beginning, proceed by 
picking up absolutely everything in sight 
and replacing it in a different location 
making sure to scratch table tops along 
your way. If you are lucky to have little 
children at your disposal, (borrow them if 
necessary) allow them to climb on the 
chairs and play with any breakable items. 
Definitely do not watch them as this 
might stifle their budding curiosity. If 
you are still in one piece after all this, 
then continue by pulling out drawers and 
moving furniture. While you are in- 
specting the underside of the Hepple- 
white end table for bubble gum remains 


(showing that the piece must be a repro), 
casually mention to the dealer that you 
saw practically the same table in a 
furniture catalog for half the price and it 
was by far, more sturdy. This shows him 
that you are a knowledgeable buyer and 
not easily fooled! Remember not to 
compliment the dealer on his choice of 
antiques as this might make him raise his 
prices. As we all know, he is only in the 
business to make a fabulous sum of 
money, and he probably wouldn’t be 
caught dead with a piece of that old stuff 
in his house. 

Departure also must be handled with 
great finesse. As you leave don’t forget to 
pull the kids out of the window display, 
(didn’t little Hortense look cute sitting in 
that ratty old antique baby carriage?). 
Remember not to thank the dealer for 
allowing you to look around, and for the 
final straw, leave the door open. You 
know you have made a noteworthy 
impression when you see the shop owner 
with a vacant expression and trembling 
hands, double lock the door. Once again 
you realize that success comes to those 


who persevere. 
* k k 


I must confess this little episode is 
rather exaggerated, but most dealers have 
had experiences that were not much 
better. My conversation with the owners 
of Colonial Arms Antiques on Rt. 202 in 
New Hope confirmed what I have heard 
in bits and pieces from other dealers as 
well. Proprietors Frank Mancuso and 
Fernand Martin gave me an informal 
lesson in polite behavior while antiquing 
which I embellished and reversed to the 
negative. I feel the point is still the same 
however ...common courtesy goes a 
long way and by treating a dealer with 
respect (as well as his wares), you just 
might make a friend and an excellent 
buy. I can guarantee your chances of 
doing both are good at Colonial Arms as I 
have rarely had as much fun with new 
acquaintances. 

The shop is delightfully filled to 
capacity with beautiful and interesting 
antiques. Their furniture runs from Amer- 
ican and Holland Dutch primitives, to 
Hepplewhite and Queen Anne with a 
sprinkling of other periods. There is also 
an impressive collection of antique 
paintings and works of art. 


Of the many pieces of fine furniture in 
the shop the one that intrigued me most 
was a rare corner washstand made in 
America between 1800-1820 (Sheriton 
period). The wood is a combination of 
tiger striped maple and cherry. There are 
two shelves. The top shelf has a hole cut 
out of the center in which the bowl and 
pitcher fit securely; the bottom contains 
a small drawer. The price is $1,200.00 
and it is in excellent condition. 

Among the primitives I fell in love 
with was a pine tavern table. Made in 
1790 (Hepplewhite period) it, like most 
tavern tables, has a single drawer and is 
priced at $450.00. 

Since I have a passion for Windsor 
chairs I took the liberty of listing a few of 
them such as a set of six country 
Windsors with plank seats and step-down, 
bent backs. It is unusual to find six of 
any type of chair let alone the ever 
popular Windsor. It is even more 
uncommon to have them come from the 
same family as these did. They, as most 
Windsors, are made from a variety of 
wood, each used for the part it most 
suited. In this case pine seats, hickory 
backs and maple legs combine to make a 
charming product. The set of six is priced 
at $1,400.00. 

Another example is a sturdy English 
Windsor with a bow back and carved 
center slat in excellent condition for 
$325.00. Also hard to pass up is the 
straight back, American-made Windsor 
with double rungs and Butterfly medal- 
lion, a good buy at $125.00. 

Two Holland Dutch Primitives that 
caught my eye were a child’s youth bed 
and a beautifully painted kass (armoire). 
The bed has removable sides painted on 
the headboard in the original blue with 
floral decor circa 1840. Price is $695.00. 
The kass also has original paint and is 
very decorative. It is dated 1847 and it 
can be yours also for $695.00. 

This is just a small sampling of what 
you will find at Colonial Arms Antiques. 
Be sure to stop in and meet these 
fun-loving and friendly dealers who like 
nothing better than to greet an interested 
visitor be he novice or seasoned veteran, 
as long as he has a smile and a cheery 
“hello.” 

Colonial Arms is open 10-5, every day 
except Sunday. m 
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How can I get 24 miles 
to the gallon from a luxury car? 


Holbert’s Porsche Audi, Inc. 
Route 611, Easton Road ‘AUDI O| 


Warrington DI 3-2890 AUTHORIZED DEALER 


CHRISTMAS 
SHOP 


ROUTE 202, NEW HOPE, PA. 


Sunday 12-5 (Next to the New Hope Motel) 


Strawberry Jam 
44 C South Main Street 
New Hope, Pa. 18938 


A store to recall old memories and create new ones. 
(215) 862-9251 
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ANutshell—— 
Guide by Mop Bertele 


SPRING HOUSE 
VILLAGE CENTER 


to: 


Spring House is truly a spring tonic, an 
elixer for the weary shopper tired of cold, 
impersonal department stores and sterile, 
windy malls. 

This image is not new to Spring House. 
For generations it was a well-known 
watering hole for travelers and horses 
alike. Hospitality overflowéd in the 
tavern while the village smithy and gener- 
al store became profitable enterprises. 
The original barn was built as part of the 
dairy owned by Ronald Taylor, a railroad 
magnate. As years progressed, the 
property changed hands many times. The 
barn was enlarged to accommodate the 
milk processing plant owned by Philip 
Bauer and later produced ice cream made 
by Martin Century Farms of Lansdale. 
When the Spring House Village Center 
acquired the barn, it was only their 
creative efforts which turned the valuable 
commercial property into a thriving 
shoppers’ delight. 

The Village Center is now a com- 
munity of over forty stores incorporated 
under one multi-level roof. The archi- 
tectural form tastefully captures the 
essence of both the old world and the 
new. We greatly admired the quaint farm 
animal designs randomly placed on the 
exterior of the building, the ample 
parking facilities, and the immaculately 
kept grounds. 

On our tour, we tried to find the most 
unusual and interesting items offered at 
the center. Many of our choices were 
directed to appeal to those shoppers who 
will soon be rushing around desperately 
trying to find something for Mom on 
Mother’s Day. Unfortunately, due to lack 
of space we couldn’t mention all the 
shops; however, the sampling listed is 
representative of the type of merchandise 


found at Spring House. 

First on our agenda was the Ambler 
Drug Company, a drug store that has 
everything, and more, that a drug store 
should have. We fell in love with all their 
Holly Hobby items (they carry a full 
line), but couldn’t resist the porcelain 
pitcher and bowl with Holly Hobby 
painted in a blue dress and bonnet. The 
message on the pitcher said “Start each 
day in a happy way” and happy indeed 
would be the little girl who possessed the 
set priced at $16.50. Being perfume 
freaks we hastened over to the sweetest- 
smelling counter this side of heaven. 
There we found, on special, Nina Ricci’s 
famous “L’Air du Temps” cologne. 
Included with the 2-0z. bottle was a 
miniature replica of the “L’Air du 
Temps” crystal dove flacon. The price 
was a reasonable $8.50. 

Our next stop was David Jay Jewelers 
who do the majority of their business in 
the custom design area. If you have a 
special someone who deserves a unique 
piece of jewelry, David Jay is the place to 
go. For Mother we spied an attractive, 
yellow gold pendant with the word MOM 
spelled out in a vertical design. Plain and 
simple but classy and to the point, priced 
at $60.00. 

The large ceramic lion in the window 
beckoned us into Taicher Interiors, 
specialists in home furnishings. The table 
top accessories, gift items, and wall decor- 
ations, all handsomely displayed, reflect 
Mr. Taicher’s premise that “If all it took 
to’ make a room was a sofa and some 
chairs .. . you wouldn’t need us.” One of 
our favorites in the shop was a demitasse 
coffee service imported from the Orient. 
The floral motif was painted in shades of 
ultra-marine blue and bittersweet on a 
creamy background. The service consisted 
of coffee pot, sugar bowl, creamer, six 
cups and saucers, selling for $34.50. 
While you are browsing don’t miss the 
collection of ceramic beasties all looking 
for good homes and tender loving care. 

Little people and their mothers will 
appreciate the Children’s House which 
specializes in clothing, toys and gifts for 
infants on up to size 6X. Here even tiny 
tuffies can get real Levis (the kind that 
fade just like ours!) in sizes 2, 3, and 4 
toddler, regular and slim, for $7.25. And, 
to keep things on the up and up, a brown 
leather Levi belt for $5.00. For the 


teething crowd we found a nifty, white 
terry bib with two detachable hanging 
toys to chew while Mom sneaks in that 
last spoonful of applesauce. Decorating 
the wall was a cozy, plump, quilt 
sprinkled with colorful alphabet letters 
and whimsical animals on a basic black 
and white ticking priced at $100.00. 

Children’s House has an annex known 
as The Clubhouse where you can stock up 
on clothing for the older child. Boys from 
size 8-20 and girls up to and including 
pre-teen are sure to find many styles to 
choose from. Super-smart were the 
gingham check slacks for boys in perma- 
nent press starting at $10.00 a pair. 

Not far from The Clubhouse is the 
Baggage Room where you can buy 
luggage, adult games and gadgets, as well 
as fine china and crystal. Fishing enthu- 
siasts will be easily hooked on the 
Atlantic Seaboard Tide Time Table and 
top-flight travelers will love the handy 
Metric Scale that converts pounds to 
kilograms, inches and feet to milimeters 
and centimeters, and quarts to liters. 
Both scales are $5.00 each. Entertaining 
gourmets will be charmed by the six 
covered Pots de Creme so perfect for 
serving that superb little dessert. The pots 
are made of porcelain, and delicate straw- 
berries are the only decoration. An 
English import by Royal Worcester, the 
set of six is priced at $45.00. 

After spending several minutes 
discussing gourmet food, we suddenly 
realized that we were famished. There are 
three very fine restaurants in the Village 
Center and choosing one was no laughing 
matter for two food enthusiasts such as 
we. Only by tossing a coin did we finally 
end up in Gold Bug, a terrific little place 
just perfect for lunch or a light dinner. 
We found a quiet booth and put in our 
order. While we waited we helped our- 
selves to the salad bar (gratis when you 
order a sandwich — otherwise $1.25) 
loaded with all sorts of green lettuces, 
onions, etc., plus lots of marinated beans, 
garbanzos, and croutons. The roast beef 
sandwiches came and one bite was 
enough to convince us that we had hit the 
jackpot. They were the best we had ever 
eaten... true, scouts honor! To quench 
our thirst we decided to try the house 
special, a secret concoction appropriately 
named the Gold Bug. I wish I could say 
that we managed to wrangle the recipe 


out of the waitress but no amount of 
begging would unseal those loyal lips. 

Worth mentioning are the other two 
restaurants in the center noted for their 
fine food. The Cafe La Serre is a French 
bistro which also has gourmet cooking 
classes (more about that later), and The 
Inn of the Raven features classic conti- 
nental cooking. We are looking forward 
to dining at both in the near future. 

After lunch we stopped to explore the 
racks of snappy clothes at the Village 
Store. This shop appeals to those females 
who are tired of ho-hum dressing. Among 
the designers we saw such names as Head 
Sportswear, Herman Geist, Mr. Hank, and 
Regina Porter who designed a “Peachy- 
Keen” safari suit, multi-pocketed, and 
bound to be a smashing success this 
spring, priced at $44.00. Mr. Hank’s 
reversible wrap was our choice for a fun 
skirt and beautifully made for $25.00. 
There are also many long skirts to choose 
from, and a terrific selection of spiffy 
tee-shirts. 

Tennis everyone? At Tennis and 
Things both men and women will find an 
enormous selection of tennis and golf 
clothes. The most unusual items in the 
store, however, were the maternity tennis 
dresses. These neat crisp outfits are made 
exclusively for Tennis and Things and are 
just what the doctor ordered for athletic 
mothers-to-be who are tired of buying 
those too-big baggy sizes. We especially 
liked the white pique tennis dress with 
scoop neck and matching elastic-panel 
boy shorts priced at $38.00 and machine 
washable, of course. 

Now that we have tired out all of you 
sports enthusiasts how about pulling up a 
comfortable chair and reading a good 
book from The Written Word? Wandering 
through a bookshop is a supreme pleasure 
for many people, young and old alike, 
and The Written Word fulfilled our 
wildest expectations. The extensive 
selection of reading material covered 
everything from antiques to zebras. If 
you are one of those scissor-happy old 
movie fans, then we have the perfect 
book for you. Titled “Paper Dolls For 
Grown-Ups” this soft cover album con- 
tains a collection of “Thirty from the 
30’s, Costumes of the Great Stars” by 
Tom Tierney. A few of the stars por- 
trayed in the book are Ginger Rogers, 
Sonja Henie, Tyrone Power, and Clark 


Gable. Also included are trivia questions 
and answers so you can test your 
memory. 

No trip to the Spring House Village 
Center would be complete without a visit 
to the Spring House Gourmet Shop where 
we sampled some of the best coffee ever, 
brewed from superb South American 
beans freshly ground and prepared in a 
French Melior Pot. Duplicating this 
experience at home would be impossible 
except for the fact that both the coffee 
beans and the pot are for sale at Spring 
House Gourmet. If cheese is your thing, 
meander over to the cheese counter and 
sample some of the finest cheeses 
available, both imported and American. 
Since the summer season is nearly upon 
us, now is the time to pick up your 
vegetable steamer guaranteed to aid the 
homemaker in her ever-present quest for 
tastier results. The stainless steamer sells 
for $5.00, a mere pittance when you 
consider that it just might get the kids to 
eat peas and carrots. The shop offers 
many other gourmet cooking aids, spices, 
herbs, and foodstuffs. While we were in 
the store we noticed an application blank 
featuring the Cafe La Serre bistro and 
cooking school taught by chef Jean 
Maurice Juge. On the agenda were topics 
such as Oriental Cookery, Hot Weather 
Cooking, Hors d’oeuvres and Planning 
Ahead. There are five lessons, each lasting 
two hours, and the cost of the program is 
$60.00. 

Now that the afternoon is quickly 
turning into evening your last stop might 
be Clemens Market, the super, super- 
market where you can pick up something 
light and easy for dinner. We are always 
impressed when we walk into a Clemens 
Market, not only because of the 
cleanliness often lacking in other chain 
stores, but also because of their extra- 
wide selection of produce, cuts of meat, 
frozen food, and dairy products. 

We hope you have enjoyed our tour of 
Spring House Village Center and plan a 
visit soon so you can discover first-hand 
what fun it is to turn a sometimes 
exasperating chore into a pleasurable 
experience. 

The Spring House Village Center is 
open Monday to Friday, 10 a.m. to 9 
p-m. and Saturday from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
It is located 2 miles north of Ambler on 
Bethlehem Pike, in Spring House, Pa. = 
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Don's Beauty Salon 


7749 Newportville Rd. 
Levittown 
949-3114 


e DISTINCTIVE 


e CUTTING 
STYLING e COLORING 
+ PERMANENT WAVING 
e FROSTING 
¢ TIPPING 


A Complete Beauty Service 
Monday thru Friday 9-9 
Saturday 9-5 


aie 


just 
don't 

a 

It. 
We're a totally different shopping 
center. . .we’re Spring House 
Village Center. Over forty unique 
town and country shops. Each 
one offering you something you 
won't find anywhere else. For 


everyday, for special occassions. 
Come see. We're just minutes away. 


2 miles North of Ambler on Bethlehem Pike, 
Spring House, Pa. Phone: 643-2045 
Open Mon., thru Fri., 10 to 9, Sat., 10 to 6. 


Ouse 


a pring 
Village (énfer 
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Who would ever think of wandering 
through malaria-infested swamps or 
trudging through South American tropi- 
cal forests just to pick a flower? 

Well, almost anyone would, that is 
anyone who knows that this flower is one 
of the most highly prized around. 

But one needn’t travel to such exotic 
lands to capture this treasure when nes- 
tled in Bucks County stands a wholesale 
orchid business — L.A. Fetzer, Inc. 

Ludwig A. Fetzer founded this 
orchid-growing business in 1927 and his 
son Carl is the current owner of the 
2¥%-acre Warwick Township site where 
greenhouses cover approximately 
116,000 square feet. 

Carl Fetzer took time to explain the 
technicalities of the orchid industry. 

“It’s one of the very few wholesale 
businesses which haven’t increased their 
prices in 30 years,” he revealed. 

However, there are problems in the 
orchid-growing business. The jet airplane, 
for instance. And oil prices and inflation. 

“Many orchids are now being shipped 
into the United States from China and 
Australia. That makes the competition 
even keener,” said the elder Fetzer. 

“Orchids can be a successful business,” 
Carl Fetzer said. “We ship mostly close to 
home. Many florists in Bucks County and 
nearby Montgomery County, as well as 
Philadelphia, sell our orchids.” 

The orchids are also shipped to New 
York, Pittsburgh, and into the Baltimore 
and Washington, D.C. area. Fetzer orchids 
have gone as far as Maine and California, 
but the company concentrates mainly on 
the mid-eastern Atlantic states. 

“Unfortunately, all the supplies we use 
have gone up because of inflation,” Carl 
Fetzer explains. “Everything from the 
growing medium and clay pots, to oil 
used in the giant boilers which serve the 
greenhouses and help control the growth 
of our orchids.” 

Fetzer paid between five and six times 
more for his recent loads of oil in 1974 
than he did in 1970. The 1970 cost was 
$870, while in 1974 it totaled $4800. 

In order to ship the precious orchids 
from the Bucks County greenhouses, 
great pains are taken to cut and pack the 
flowers in one day. That same evening the 
orchids are on their way to a distributor, 
generally via air freight. 

Fetzer employs approximately 15 per- 


ORCHIDS 


BUCKS COUNTY 


by Karen D. Wilson 

Photography by Britta Windfeld-Hansen 
sons to assist with his orchid business, 
each of whom is expertly skilled in the 
various phases of the operation. 

To illustrate the expertise required in 
the raising of the orchid, each flower 
must be cut with sterilized knives and 
rooted in sterilized pots. This step is 
taken to retard the transmittal of disease 
in any one plant to another. 

Of course, as every green thumb 
knows, where there are plants and flow- 
ers, there lingers a common deadly foe — 
the insect. Fetzer and his employees keep 
a close watch for these harmful visitors to 
their flowers. Some of the more common 
pests are the scale, the red spider, snails, 
aphids, and beetles; a thrip is the worst 
enemy in the orchid world. 

Wholesaler Fetzer concentrates on 
three primary types of orchids: the cattle- 
yas (the larger, more delicate bloom in 
white and lavender), the cymbidium (a 
smaller, sturdier type in rose, lilac, yel- 
low, white and green), and a Philippine 
variety, phalaenopsis, which is purely 
white in color. 

Growing time of the orchid plants 
varies from four to six years before any 
orchids bloom for cutting. The plants can 
then withstand many years of blooming, 
upwards of 25 years or more, if proper 
care is taken of them. 

Basically, the life of orchids spans 
three stages: growth, flowering and dor- 
mant. Control of temperature, light, 
water, humidity, ventilation, and fertiliz- 
ing are all important elements in the care 
of the orchid. 

However, Fetzer is constantly trying 
new hybrids. Two such species were 
named after L.A. Fetzer’s wife, Marie, 
and a granddaughter, Jean Marie Skelly. 

The qualities to look for in an orchid 
are size, shape, and substance of tissue, 
followed by its color and production. 
Orchids are distinguished in form from all 
other flowers by their arrangement of 
three to five petals and fringelike exten- 
sion in the center. Cymbidiums are one of 
the longest-lasting flowers grown; L.A. 
Fetzer has seen some blooms last between 


60 and 90 days. 

Today there are more than 15,000 
species of orchids throughout the world. 
Originally they were native to Central and 
South America. In the United States 
there are more than 75 species, some even 
growing in Alaska. Other species are 
native to the Andes Mountains and Mex- 
ico. The most valuable group are the air 
plants, which can grow on trees or rocks 
and thrive on air. Others grow in wet, 
marshy places and on the ground. 

Fetzer’s biggest business volume 
occurs each year during the Easter season, 
closely followed by the tremendous de- 
mand for orchids on Mother’s Day. The 
rush season continues from June into 
September when the demand is predomi- 
nantly for wedding flowers. The slowest 
period is during Lent. 

For Mother’s Day this year Carl Fetzer 
has introduced a novel packaging idea. It 
is an antique ink well replica, which 
serves as the shipping vial for the orchids, 
instead of the usual glass or plastic vials. 

Each orchid will be separately pack- 
aged and shipped in a box with a clear 
plastic lid. Carl Fetzer advises storing 
orchids in a cool place for longer-lasting 
blooms. 

In the past L.A. Fetzer, Inc. partici- 
pated in the Philadelphia Flower Show 
and earned many awards. The company is 
presently a member of Allied Florists of 
Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania Flower 
Growers Association, and is associated 
with the Society of American Florists’ 
product promotion program. 

An innovation at the Warwick Town- 
ship wholesaler’s in the last few years has 
been foliage plants. 

Fetzer now grows plants like jade; 
large-leaf baby tears; Swedish ivy; spider 
plant; wandering Jew; artillery fern, as 
well as many other varieties; emerald 
ripple peperomias; and Moses-in-the- 
cradle. 

Ludwig Fetzer, explaining the new 
demand for house plants, indicated that 
many people who are now living in 
apartments and townhouses must limit 
their gardening activities. Hence, they go 
for something green in the apartment, 
like a hanging plant. 

“It helps the atmosphere,” he de- 
clared. 

L.A. Fetzer hosts groups of youngsters 
from neighboring Warwick Elementary 


School for tours of the greenhouses, the 
most recent of which was completed in 
1968. There the children can view rows 
and rows of orchids in various stages of 
growth. Carl Fetzer even points out the 
miniature cymbidium orchids to them. 
Students from Delaware Valley College 
also have inspected the facility. 


we si EAA 
Carl Fetzer says the demand for 
orchids continues to be steady, in spite of 
the current economy. As the seasons roll 
around, people continue to purchase 
orchids — for that special date for the 
high school prom, for the bride’s bou- 
quet, and this month, especially for 
Mother’s Day. 


Now when Dad walks into one of 
Bucks County’s local florists to buy that 
special corsage for Mother’s Day, he will 
appreciate all the more the intricate care 
and hours of cultivation spent by growers 
like L.A. Fetzer, the behind-the-scenes 
producers of one of the most highly 
prized flowers. . .the orchid. 3 
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You’ve Come A Long Way. 


MOTHER (im 


By Sheila W. Martin 


Mother’s Day 
was every day in 1775! 
Good old mom was a VIP 
200 years ago without 
ever leaving her home. She | 
hada million household 
chores; she had a 
houseful of children; she had a rather 
short life expectancy. When she died, 
either in childbirth or from plain being 
worn out, her husband lost no time in 
marrying again. 

Many an old graveyard in Bucks 
County dramatizes this fact. A large 
tombstone can be found for the man of 
the family and often near it are two or 
even three small stones for his wives. 

In 1975 mother is still a very impor- 
tant person but for different reasons than 
was her colonial sister. Today mother’s 
place is often anywhere but in the home. 
She is appreciated equally for her pay- 
check and her potato salad, her com- 
munity participation and her cleaning, 
her stylish clothes and her sewing. You’ve 
come a long way, mother! 

To realize just how long a way, let’s 
walk for a day in the shoes of a Bucks 
County mother of 1775. 

She got up very early, usually an hour 
before sunrise. The first thing she did was 
check the kitchen fire which had been 
banked low during the night. When the 
fire got good and hot, she cooked a 
hearty breakfast for her husband and sons 
before they went out to work in the 
fields. 

200 years ago most Bucks County 
families lived on farms, as had the first 
settlers who had come over with William 
Penn a century before. There were few 
towns in Bucks County; the principal 
ones were Bristol and Newtown. 


Mother had brought in a supply of 
water from the well the night before since 
there was no running water in the house. 
Breakfast might consist of leftover corn- 
meal mush, fried and served with tasty 
maple syrup, or perhaps a version of what 
must have been the first dried breakfast 
food — popcorn with milk. 

Right after breakfast, mother started 
planning the mid-day meal, the big meal 
of the day. (It still is in many country 
homes.) She had only four main utensils 
to cook with: an iron tea kettle, a spider, 
a three-legged iron skillet with a lid, and a 
40-pound pot which hung suspended 
from a crane in the fireplace. 

The noon meal usually consisted of 
boiled salt beef served with vegetables. 
The beef had been slaughtered in the fall 
and the vegetables had been stored in the 
root cellar. The meat and vegetable stew 
simmered in the hanging pot while 
mother continued with her work. 

Setting the table was no big job for 
often the table was just a long board, 
some three feet in width. Napkins were 
used, but forks were not. Plates, called 
trenchers, were fashioned from blocks of 
wood, about 10 inches square and 4 
inches deep, hollowed in the middle. 
Large round pewter chargers held the 
large quantities of food placed on the 
table, family style. 

The children used porringers, shallow 
circular dishes of pewter with a flat 
handle bearing a pierced design. Spoons 


were usually of pewter or horn, but some 
were made from spoon wood, the wood 
of the laurel tree used by Indians for 
making attractive white spoons. It was 
quite rare for a Bucks County family to 
have much silver then; if they owned 
silver spoons or bowls, they were handed 
down as family heirlooms and mentioned 
in the owner’s will. 

Mother baked bread about twice a 
week. To use her oven, set in the side of 
the fireplace, she had a long preparation. 


-The oven was heated with kindling wood, 


then with dry wood, coals were raked 
over the bottom, then swept out. With no 
oven thermometer, she had a rather 
tricky method of determining the proper 
temperature for baking. If she could hold 
her hand inside the oven for a count of 
40, without her hand burning, the oven 
was right for baking flour bread; for a 
count of 20, it was right for rye and 
Indian bread. 

Since the oven was quite deep, she 
used a peel, a long-handled shovel made 
of iron, to take things in and out of the 
oven. A bread peel, the symbol of domes- 
ticity and plenty, was a popular gift for a 
bride in 1775. It was the same as the 
Bucks County bride of today receiving a 
toaster or blender. 

Mother had so many chores to do 
during the day she wouldn’t have had 
time to watch television even if it had 
been invented then. She had to sweep the 
sanded floors with her cornhusk broom, 
polish the pewter, do spinning, weaving, 
and sewing, and do the washing. 

Not only did she do the washing, but 
she also made her own soap. This was a 
long process, but at least she wasn’t 
distracted by claims of various detergents 
as to which one would make her wash 
cleaner and brighter! 

In the fall, she made the winter’s 
supply of candles by either pouring the 
melted tallow into moulds or using a 
candle rod with wicks fastened onto it 
and repeatedly dipping them into the 
tallow. She could make 200 candles a day 
if she were really good at it. 

Clocks and watches were seldom seen 
then but it really didn’t matter much 
since mother just kept on working. She 
might have a noon mark at her door sill, 
however, so she could see when it was- 
noon and time for the men’s dinner meal. 
Hour glasses were kept in view in church 


or school. The beating of a drum or the 
ringing of the church bells let her know 
when it was time for service, or a 
meeting, or some danger such as an 
Indian attack. It must have been relaxing 
to live when one’s life wasn’t so strictly 
governed by the clock! 

Mother got outdoors for part of the 
day, of course. Why not, there was lots of 
work out there for her, too! She did the 
planting and upkeep of a kitchen garden 
where she grew vegetables, fragrant and 
bitter herbs for medicine, and some flow- 
ers for food coloring. 

She might check on her refrigerator, 
the spring house, that low hut beneath 
which was cold running water and where 
earthen crocks of milk and jars of butter 
were stored. Many a colonial spring house 
can still be found in Bucks County. 

After she had washed her clothes, 
using soft rain water saved for this pur- 
pose and poured into a special kettle by 
the fire, she would rinse the clothes in a 
nearby stream and hang them on low 
bushes to dry. She didn’t have the advan- 
tage of an electric clothes dryer. 

If it were particularly nice weather, 
mother might gather medicinal herbs and 
plants in the woods from which to make 
salves and ointments. She was often nurse 
and doctor to her family as doctors were 
few and far between then. She might be 
fortunate enough to be able to get Dr. 
. Hugh Meredith of Doylestown or Dr. 
Jonathan Ingham of Solebury Township 
to ride over in an emergency, but usually 
she cured the family herself. She used 
root of the bayberry bush for toothache, 
sassafras root to purify the blood and 
grapevine sap to make hair grow thicker. 

More than anything she dreaded the 
thought of an epidemic of yellow fever, 
influenza or smallpox. It had only been 
some 40 years since inoculation against 
smallpox had been introduced to Phila- 
delphia. 

However, there was one worry that 
mother did not have: she never heard of 
juvenile delinquency or the generation 
gap. Even though the average Bucks 
County mother had 8 to 10 children, she 
knew where they were at all times; they 
were helping in the house or out in the 
fields. Children worked alongside their 
parents and this training fitted them for 
their lives, which would be just like their 
fathers’ and mothers.’ 


A colonial mother didn’t worry about 
buying educational toys for her children, 
either. They were well able to amuse 
themselves with such games as marbles, 
kite flying, sledding, tag, spinning tops 
and playing jacks. 

She considered herself lucky if there 
were a one-room schoolhouse in her area. 
Her children sometimes walked miles to 
get an education. There weren’t any 
expensive frills in the schools then, not 
even simple aids like maps or black- 
boards. 

Clever mom made all the clothing for 
the family, churned the butter and 


pressed the cheese to sell at market, 


preserved food for future use, made apple 
butter, and that very popular drink of the 
time, cider. She hadn’t yet developed the 
habit of having a cup of coffee when she 
needed a pick-me-up, and with her sched- 
ule, she must have needed one! But what 
with the Boston Tea Party and the refusal 
of the colonists to pay the tax on tea, the 
change to the present universal American 
habit of drinking coffee was developing. 

Some enterprising women who some- 
how had time left over, worked with 
straw, making hats and bonnets. In fact, 
the first patent issued in England to an 
American, was to a Mrs. Sibylla Masters 
of Philadelphia for weaving palmetto and 
straw into hats. 

Mother was never lonely with such a 
big family around, but she probably 
yearned for some adult conversation now 
and then. This need was taken care of by 
the sociability of the sewing and spinning 
and quilting bees held in her neighbors’ 
homes. It was a grand opportunity to 
combine work with some interesting 
gossip. 

The big event of the week was going to 
church on Sunday. In Bucks County in 
1775, the Quakers were one of the 
dominant religious groups and the 
Friends Meeting Houses at Buckingham, 
Wrightstown and Fallsington were always 
filled with worshipers. Other Bucks 
County churches well attended then were 
St. James Episcopal Church in Bristol, 
Neshaminy of Warwick Presbyterian 
Church in Warminster Township, 
Bensalem Presbyterian Church in Corn- 
wells Heights, Deep Run Mennonite 
Church in Bedminster Township and New 
Britain and Southampton Baptist 
Churches. 
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Mother dressed carefully to go to 
church, wearing overshoes to protect her 
thin-soled shoes when she walked out on 
the rough roads and a foot mantle or' 
weather skirt to protect her gown from 
the dust and mud. She wore little jewelry; 
a locket and bracelet was usually it. And 
unlike modern times, in 1775 the wigs in 
the family were worn by the men! 

Probably the nicest part of mother’s 
long day came after supper when every- 
one was in the family room, the kitchen. 
This was the warmest room in the house 
since it was usually the only one with a 
fireplace. The whole family sat on high- 
‘backed settles or stools while the fire gave 
out both warmth and light. Over the 
fireplace and across the top of the 
kitchen were long poles from which 
mother had hung strings of peppers, 
apples, herbs and other items for drying. 

The family must have really personi- 
fied the true meaning of togetherness, as 
dad mended tools or whittled a toy fora 
child while mother did some mending. 
Stories must have been told about rela- 
tives still back in England or Europe; few 
people could read then and history and 
family data were handed down by word 
of mouth. 

It must have been very hard to leave 
the warm fireside to retire to the icy 
bedrooms. Some warmth was given by 
the deep feather beds, the heavy bed 
curtains, and a warming pan filled with 
hot coals and placed between the cold 
sheets. I imagine that mother would have 
been ecstatic with a gift of an electric 
blanket! 

It is obvious that mother was a very 
hard-worked, busy person back in 1775 
in Bucks County. Yet with all the diffi- 
culties, she must have had her rewards, 
too. Among these were surely a sense of 
pride in her ability to run a home under 
primitive circumstances, pride in her self- 
reliant children, and in her resourceful 
husband. . 

Mother felt needed, and indeed she 
was! The home was the center of living 
then and mother was the very heart of 
that home. Those early American 
mothers in Bucks County and all over the 
colonies did a fine job in making their 
families happy and safe and cared for. 

Their descendants today can look back 
with respect and thankfulness for a foun- 
dation well built. a 
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RESTAURANT OF THE MONTH 


Logan Inn has been the heart of New Hope 
for almost two-and-a-half centuries. Having 
played host to the illustrious and infamous for 
so many years, the Inn is still carrying on its 
traditions of fine food in beautiful surround- 
ings. The warmth and friendliness of the Tap 
Room with its panelled fireplace, collection of 
antique steins and furniture is balanced by the 
more formal Victorian dining room whose walls 
are filled with paintings from the fifteenth to 
nineteenth centuries. The newly opened Garden 
Pavilion is entirely glass enclosed, roof and all, 
and one may dine there in splendor surrounded 
by thirty panels of stained glass and dozens of 
beautiful plants and shrubs. 

The food lives up to the decor in which it is 
served. The Inn is famous for its soups which 
one day may be a subtle curry-flavored Mulli- 
gatauny, and a delicate Greek Avgolemona with 
egg and lemon the next. Salmon mousse is 
listed among the appetizers and has been 
featured in both House and Garden and Cue. 

Old fashion Sauerbraten is always a favorite 
as are Chicken Divan, Kiev, or dill-and-wine 
flavored Shrimp Logan. 

The menu is supplemented with daily spe- 
cialties such as Russian Cuttoloti Pojorski with 
Brandy and Paprika sauce, Moussaka, or per- 
haps Filet of Veal Viennese served with a lemon 
and caper sour cream gravy. 

Even the desserts at Logan Inn are unusual. 
Try the Chocolate Rum Cream Pie or the Pecan 
Pie made with Maple Syrup. The Carrot Layer 
Cake with chunks of juicy pineapple and the 
Butter Nut Chocolate Crunch Cake are equally 
luscious. 

Enjoy yourselves at Logan Inn before the 
Bicentennial rush, and the following year help 
celebrate its 250th anniversary. 


= 


New Jersey 


Lambertville House, Bridge St., Lambertville, 
N.J. (609) 397-0202. 162 year-old inn with 
delightful atmosphere. Dine here in candlelight 
setting. Hot, homemade bread served daily. Our 
own famous Lambertville House salad dressing. 
Open 11:30 A.M. seven days a week. Dinners 
from $3.75 to $11.50 with dinner specials 
Tuesday and Thursday at $4.25. Banquet 
facilities. 


River’s Edge, Lambertville, N.J. at the New 
Hope Bridge, (609) 397-0897. Dining on the 
Delaware in a choice of incomparable settings — 
The River Room, The Garden or The Club. The 
view vies with the superb menu featuring: 
prime rib, stuffed lobster, sweetbreads and 
special dessert menu. Luncheon to 3 P.M., 
($2-$5), Dinner to 11 P.M. ($6-$12). Dancing 
nightly. Tuesday eve — join the single set. 


Reservations. Jackets on weekends. Closed 
Monday. 
The Swan Hotel, 43 South Main St., Lambert- 


ville, N.J. (609) 397-3552. Unquestionably one 
of the Delaware Valley’s most beautiful turn- 
of-the-century bars. Its back street elegance and 
superb art collection create an ambiance found 
only in the pubs of London and Dublin. Open 
daily except Sunday, 4 P.M. ’til 2 A.M. 
featuring excellent drinks and pub sandwiches. 
Jack Gill on the piano — Saturdays. 
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Benetz Inn, 1030 N.W. End Blvd., Quakertown 
(Rt. 309 two miles north of town) 536-6315. A 
family-run restaurant that captures a feeling of 
Old World warmth with its atmosphere, service. 
and food. If you like German cooking, order 
sauerbraten and spaetzles, but also recom- 
mended is the roast duckling a l’orange. Buffet 
luncheon Thurs., buffet dinner Sat. at 5:30. L 


— ($1.25 - $4.25); D — ($4 - $10). Weekend 
reservations advised. 


Boswell’s Restaurant, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
794-7959. Dine in a congenial colonial atmos- 
phere on such fine eatables as Duck or 
Flounder stuffed with Crabmeat. Lunch 
platters & sandwiches from $1.95. Dinner 
platters $3.95 - $7.50. Children’s Menu. 


Brugger’s Pipersville Inn, Rtes. 413 & 611, 
Pipersville. 766-8540. Country dining jn the 
fine old Bucks County Tradition, serving such 
dishes as Pie Eyed Shrimp (Shrimp in beer 
batter), Roast Duckling, Crabmeat au Gratin. 
Children’s Menu. Cocktails served. 


Chez Odette, S. River Road, New Hope. 
862-2432, 2773. The restaurant was once a 
barge stop on the Delaware Canal and is now a 
unique country “bistro” with Aubergiste 
Odette Myrtil. The French cuisine includes 
Steak au Poivre, Trout stuffed with Escargot, 
Crepes stuffed with crabmeat or chicken. 
Features a daily gourmet luncheon buffet at 
$3.75. Cocktails served. Lunch 12-3, Dinner 
6-10:30. Closed Sunday. 


The Copper Door North, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
DI 3-2552. Creative menus for outstanding 
food and drink, in a comfortable atmosphere, 
include such specialties as Steak Soup, Seafood 
Feast Stregato, freshly baked bread and Choco- 
late Mousse Pie. Drinks are giant-sized and 
delicious, whether you order a “Do-It- 
Yourself” Martini, a Mocha Mixer or a Gin 
Jardiniere topped with crisp vegetables. Dinners 
include soup, salad, bread, potato or Linguine 
in a choice of special sauces from $4.95 to 
$9.50. Daily specials featuring such dishes as 
Surf, Turf & Barnyard — Filet, Lobster Tails & 
Bar-B-Qued Ribs are $6.95. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of 
New Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 
6902. The mellow Victorian atmosphere of this 
old inn on the Canal serves as the perfect 
inspiration for a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You 


968-3875 


LUNCHEON e DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 


RTS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 
Daily 11 A.M. to P.M. 


Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


THE 
(OFFER 
DOOR. 


GLENSIDE 


WARRINGTON 


Open Daily 11 A.M. to 2:00 A.M. 
Sunday 4 to 10 


OUR 51st YEAR AT 


BRUGGER'S 
PIPERSVILLE 


INN 


Still the same but a little more expensive 


LUNCH DAILY 12:00 to 2:30 


DINNER 5:00 to 10:00 
SUNDAYS DINING FROM 1:00 to 9:00 


766-8540 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


A Charming 
Country Place 
to Dine 


LUNCHEON 


11:30 to 3:30 
everyday 
| DINNER 
5:30 to 10:00 


Mon. thru Sat. 


Sun. 1 to9 
For reservations, 


iN call: 794-7035 
oi Ve B New H 
ot ype 
THe Y etween New Hop 
and Doylestown 


on Route 202 


Banquets* Weddings Private Parties 


Wines ® Cocktail Bor 
OPEN SUNDAY 2 TO 7 


598-7469 Rts. 413 & 232 


Wrightstown 


RESTAURANT 


Tues., Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 

Sunn, 11:00 to 2:30 
HHH 5:00 to 8:00 

Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 

Sunday Dinners 

12:30 to 7:30 

Closed Monday 


794 — 7959 


Route 263 — Buckingham, 


may begin with Escargots and proceed to 
pheasant from their own smoke oven, steak 
Diane or Duckling. Dining in the Greenhouse is 
especially pleasant. Wine & Cocktails of course. 
Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 ($5.75 - $9.50) 
Closed Monday. Bar open 5-2. Reservations 
required. 


Goodnoe, Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 19 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality 
home-made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for 
take-out pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. 
Lunch from 11 a.m. Restaurant closes at 11 
p.m. 


INN FLIGHT Restaurants & Cocktail Lounges, 
Abington, Colmar, Feasterville & Warrington, 
are designed to absolutely meet your dining out 
demands — service, atmosphere and location 
with special features in QUALITY and PRICE! 


La Bonne Auberge, Village 2, New Hope. 
862-2462. Where everything is special — Potage 
Cressonniere, Rack of Lamb Arlesienne. Lunch 
$1.95 - $5.95. Dinner $8 - $12. Luncheon 
12-2:30, Dinner 7-10. Music. Cocktails served. 
Reservations preferred. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an 
old country inn which has provided food, drink 
and lodging since 1727... New Hope’s oldest 
building. Open 11:30 a.m. ‘til 2:00 a.m. Reser- 
vations requested. 


Old Anchor Inn, Routes 413 & 232, Wrights- 
town. 598-7469. Good old-fashioned American 
food in a country setting. Cocktails served. 
Lunch a la carte from $1.25. Dinner a la carte 
from $4.95. Closed Monday. 


Purple Plum, The Yard, Lahaska. 794-7035. 
Old Country atmosphere with cach dish a 
specialty. Cocktails served. Lunch $1.95 - $6, 
Dinner $5 - $9. Children’s portions. 


Stone Manor House Rt. 413-202, Bucking- 
ham, Pa. 794-7883. Small, intimate old inn — 
Continental Cuisine & Cocktails served amidst 
old stone walls, fireplace and crystal chandeliers. 
Dinner from $5.00. Open 5:00 P.M. Closed 
Monday. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. It’s handsome — with 
fireplaces, stained glass and Victorian head- 
board at the back of bar — and old — over 230 
years. Mon., “The classic buffet,” Wed., 
“Turfman’s Night’ @ $7.95. Open every 
evening. Reservations. 


Water Wheel Inn, (1 mile north of Rts. 611 & 
313), Doylestown, Pa. 345-9900. Unusual 
recipes reflecting the past are served in historic 
John Dyer’s Mill of 1714 where water-powered 
grindstones milled grain into flour for Washing- 
ton’s troops. Open daily from 11 A.M. serving 
the finest victuals, spirits and malt liquors. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: Sunday HUNT BREAK- 
FAST to 3 P.M. followed by Sunday Dinners. 
Also reservations for parties, banquets, recep- 
tions and meetings. Luncheon from $1.95, 
Dinners from $4.95. Home-made pastries. 
Under new management with chefs Bill and 
‘Garry Wildie. 
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Water Wheel Inn 


DOYLESTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY 


On Old Easton Road 
1 Mile North of Rts. 611 & 313 & Cross Keys 
Just beyond-the Airport. 


call 345-9900 
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¢ ABINGTON 
{WARRINGTON 
° FEASTERVILLE 


BUDGET PRICES 
FIRST CLASS FLIGHT 


Inn F light} 


RESTAURANT/COCKTAILS 


A restaurant in the country. 


Senet; 


Quakertown, Pa. 215 


536-63 


AT IVYLAND INN 
ENJOY OUR 


DAILY 
SPECIALS 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
DINNER SPECIALS 4 p.m. to 11 p.m. 


Sutni Founi | MONDAY | smrmaro 
om Capat taon = = 


ii dinner specials incl, choice of 2 vegs., salad, roll, butter, dessert and a delightful glass of wine] 


ENTERTAINMENT 
No Charge — Wed. IVYLAND INN CHILDREN’S MENUS 
8:30 to 1 a.m. Bank ms Roce ni 
Fri. & Sat. 9:30 to 2 a.m. 
BRISTOL RD. at RAILROAD 
NO RESERVATIONS IVYLAND, PA. #,441-0644 CASUAL DRESS WELCOME 
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ENJOY 


SUMMER'S FRAGRANCE 


ALL YEAR-ROUND 


by Renee P. Connor 
i 
i POTPOURRI KIT 


With a little creative energy and a 
smattering of imagination, you can pre- 
serve the sweet-smelling aromas of your 
own special garden by entering into the 
art of potpourri. Your home can carry a 
“fresh as spring” glow every month of the 
year; your drawers and suitcases can be 
kept fresh as a summer morning; and 
your friends will appreciate the gift of a 
potpourri of your own making. 

The word “potpourri? is a French 
word meaning “rotten pot”. More specif- 
ically, it refers to a mixture of dried 
flower petals used to perfume a room. 

Do you want to try potpourri? 

You must, of course, have the flowers 
in order to begin. Your garden may be 
the source from which you get your 
petals or you may buy already dried 
petals from a craft shop, herb or perfume 
house. If you have a husband or boy- 
friend who is the flower-giving type, save 
the petals. Be cautious here because, 
unless he is very understanding or a 


Photographed at Strawberry Jam by Britta Windfeld-Hansen 
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potpourri connisseur, it may alarm him to 
see you pulling those petals from your 
newly received bouquet! You will have to 
pull the petals quite soon because, once a 
flower has passed full bloom, the scent 
quickly recedes. Almost any flower can 
be put into a potpourri, with roses being 
the most popular. 

Mrs. Estella Roush is co-owner of the 
Strawberry Jam Shop located on Main 
Street in New Hope, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. She and her husband, 
Bruce, sell, among many exquisite items, 
the supplies necessary to potpourri: the 
fillers, fixatives, herbs, spices, rosebuds, 
and essence oils. They also carry a com- 
plete potpourri kit, minus the container. 

When speaking of the various flowers 
used, Estella cautioned against one of the 
two types of marigolds. “The strongly 
scented variety is a good bug repellent,” 
she said, “but not too good in pot- 
pourri.” She did say, however, that the 
less odiferous marigolds add “great color” 


to a mixture. Roses that have been 
sprayed should not be used as their scent 
is ruined for this purpose. 

Assuming you have your petal source, 
you must now pick the flowers. “Dry” is 
a key word in the realm of potpourri. 
Pick your flowers just after the morning 
dew has dried, before the heat of the day. 
Choose your picking time during a 
several-day dry spell. The flowers you 
select should be newly opened, and you 
may want to snip off some rosebuds as 
you make the rounds of your garden. A 
few attractive leaves can join your collec- 
tion, too. Mint is fairly easy to grow and 
its leaves add a lovely scent to a 
potpourri. 

After you have your petals and leaves 
gathered, you need to dry 
them. . thoroughly. Any moisture will 
create mold and a moldy potpourri is, to 
say the least, highly undesirable. So, do 
take care, and time, to dry everything 
completely. 

The best drying process is to single- 
layer your items on a screen. (Do not 
take one out of your window if you are 
afraid of bees and wasps inside your 
house!) The petals need air; they should 
not be exposed to strong sunshine or 
their colors will fade. Although screens 
make the best drying racks, newspapers 
can also be used. Drying time can vary 
from several days to a couple of weeks. 
Turn the petals as they dry; if you are 
employing the newspaper method, turn 
them more often. 

Estella has heard of some people who 
use an oven to dry flowers more quickly. 
If you do that, put your petals on some 
foil or a cookie tin, leave the door of the 
oven open, and turn it on to-warm. A few 
hours of this low heat should do it, but 
do not forget to turn the flowers. 

No matter how you dry your petals, 
you are striving for a very dry, crisp 
consistency similar to a potato chip 
crunchiness. 

Store the dried flowers in a tightly 
sealed jar or container until you have 
accumulated the desired amount, adding 
to the jar after each drying is complete. 
Store the dried material in a dry, dark 
place. 

When you have the quantity of dried 
flowers necessary (2-3 ounces for a small 
potpourri), you are ready to mix and add. 
Use a plastic bag, mixing bowl, or any 
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large container you can easily get your 
hands into. 

“A fixative is very important,” said 
Estella. She named several fixatives that 
can be used to preserve and blend your 
scents: orris root, deer’s tongue, calamus 
root, or storax. According to an article 
from a 1974 edition of Family Circle 
magazine, generally the proportions are a 
generous tablespoon of fixative to one 
quart of dried petals. 


In similar measurement, add whatever 
spices you have chosen, such as: fine 
cinnamon; ground nutmeg; ground clove; 
ginger; crushed vanilla bean; and so on. 
The option is yours — let your sense of 
smell be your guide. 

The next addition is your fillers, which 
add bulk and color to your growing 
endeaver. “It is hard, sometimes, getting 
enough filler,” said Estella. Some people 
use citrus peel (orange or lemon), juniper 
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berries, stick cinnamon, rosebuds, leaves, 
cloves, or crumpled red cedar. Bright, 
tiny imitation straw flower buds can be 
cut off and thrown in for more color. 

“More important than anything,” 
indicated Estella, are the essential oils, 
those oils used in the preparation of 
perfumes: sandalwood, tea rose, gardenia, 
and neroli (orange) to name a few. The 
oils do not give a vague hint, say of a 
rose, but permit you to smell the actual 
heady scent of the rose itself. “Patchouli, 
an oil from an Indian tree,” said Estella, 
“gives a woodsy scent to a potpourri.” 
Some claim patchouli smells musty, so do 
a sniff-test before splashing any around 
your mixture. 

Whatever oil(s) you select, add a few 
drops at a time until your nose tells you 
the combination is right for you. 

You are not finished yet! 

After hand-mixing, thoroughly and 
gently, tightly close the mixture and store 
it. The aging process will be complete in 
about six weeks. Turn the container 
occasionally so all ingredients will remain 
evenly dispersed. 

The time to introduce your mixture to 
its new home has come. You have 
specially selected a container you found 
among old candy jars, canning jars, or are 
planning to use the empty Avon bubble- 
bath or soap jar. Your imagination can 
take hold here. You may also want to 
decorate your jar with bits of velvet 
ribbon, straw flowers, or painted artwork. 
Do not get carried away trimming your 
jar, because you want your potpourri to 
show through for all to see. You did not 
walk around your garden snipping and 
clipping colorful odds and ends, flowers 
and leaves only to hide them from view! 

When you have filled your container 
nearly to the top, you must cover it, to 
use only when you want to freshen a 
room. Keep the lid on at all other times. 

After many uses, your potpourri may 
want some freshening. Estella recom- 
mends using some drops of brandy if this 
becomes necessary. The potpourri “builds 
its own fragrance,” she said, but occa- 
sionally, you may want to freshen it up. 

You have worked hard on your 
potpourri. Sit back, put your feet up, 
take the lid off, and breathe deeply of 
spring and summer as you glance out 
your window — perhaps the snow will be 
falling! a 
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MILL 
7ROVE 


INSPIRATION FOR 


oA Naturalist 


By 
Gerry Wallerstein 


Mill Grove in Lower Providence Town- 
ship, Montgomery County, has two dis- 
tinctions: it is the only home actually 
owned by the Audubon family still 
standing in America, and it is the place 
where young John James Audubon began 
his career as a naturalist. 

It was during the years that young 
Audubon lived at Mill Grove and roamed 
nearby Perkiomen Creek and the 
Schuylkill River that he gained his first 
impressions of American birds and wild- 
life, impressions which were to shape his 
entire life. 

Built in 1762, with a wing added in 
1765, Mill Grove and its 130 acres passed 
through the hands of a Penn descendant 
and a French planter before becoming the 
estate of Captain Jean Audubon, a 
French sea captain who purchased it as a 
business venture. 

In 1804 Captain Audubon sent his 
19-year-old son John James, who had 
grown up in France, to supervise the 
estate, which included a lead mine and 
later a copper mine. 

For two years young Audubon lived at 
Mill Grove, spending a great deal of his 
time observing birds, making the first of 
his famous drawings, and conducting the 
first American bird-banding experiments. 

It was while he lived at the estate that 
Audubon met and married Lucy Bake- 
well, who lived at neighboring Fatland 
Ford Plantation; a devoted, loving wife 
who had great faith in her husband, she 
followed him all over the still-raw conti- 
nent in pursuit of his talents. 

As a tribute to his wife, fondly nick- 
named ‘‘Minnie,’ Audubon built 
“Minniesland” in 1841 along the Hudson 
River on upper Manhattan Island in New 
York City, where the couple lived for the 
last ten years of his life. (The house was 
torn down during the First World War; a 


drive to save it failed to raise the neces- 
sary funds.) 

In 1806 Francis DaCosta, young 
Audubon’s partner in the lead mine, 
bought Mill Grove from Captain 
Audubon. Two years later, John James 
Audubon married Lucy Bakewell and 
moved to Henderson, Kentucky where 
between 1808 and 1820 he engaged in 
various occupations and frequently neg- 
lected his work to continue his bird 
observations. 

Then Audubon began to paint por- 
traits for a living, moving down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, where for a 
time he taught drawing. From 1823 to 
1828 his wife conducted a private school 
in West Feliciana parish, Louisiana in 
which Audubon himself taught for a 
while. 

In 1826 the naturalist went to Great 
Britain in search of a publisher and 
subscribers for his bird drawings. Meeting 
with success in both London and Edin- 
burgh, his 435 drawings of “The Birds of 
America” were published in parts in 
elephant folio size between 1827 and 
1838, with engravings by Robert Havell, 
Jr. The accompanying text, called 
“Ornithological Biography,’ was pre- 
pared mostly in Edinburgh in collabora- 
tion with William MacGillivray, who was 
responsible for its more scientific infor- 
mation. 

Audubon’s combined artistic and 
scientific accomplishment, as the first to 
portray birds and other wildlife in 
lifelike, realistic manner, is considered 
one of the great American intellectual 
contributions. 

Mill Grove, when it was purchased in 
1813 by Samuel Wetherill, had numerous 
outbuildings including a grist mill, miller’s 
house, windmill pump, and a spring 
house. Wetherill built a new barn in 1820, 
which is still on the property. The estate 
remained in the Wetherill family until 
1951, when Herbert J. Wetherill sold it to 
Montgomery County. 

Since then, Mill Grove has been pre- 
served and maintained as a museum and 
memorial to a great man by the 
Montgomery County Commissioners. The 
surrounding acreage is a wildlife sanctu- 
ary, in which the nearly six miles of 
winding trails pass through the old mining 
area and by the miners’ gravesite. 

Feeding stations, nesting boxes and 


shrubs attractive to birds help increase 
the number and variety that visit the area; 
since 1951 more than 175 species of birds 
and over 400 species of flowering plants 
have been identified. 

John James Audubon died in New 
York in 1851. In 1863 his widow, at the 
urging of the family’s minister who was 
concerned that the British government 
might get them, sold her husband’s 
original drawings to the New York 
Historical Society. The Society owns all 
but two of the 435 original bird drawings 
(whereabouts of the two are unknown) 
and several other originals. 

The original copper engraving plates 
were treated rather cavalierly by the 
family over the years; they were given as 
gifts, memorials, and some were even 
melted down for their copper content. 
Only 77 documented original plates are 
known to exist. 

At Mill Grove a set of murals by 
George M. Harding depicts Audubon’s 
adventures, and scenes of bird life in 
various habitats. The attic of the home 
has been restored to show Audubon’s 
working quarters while he lived at the 
estate, and other rooms are furnished in 
early 1800’s style. 

Two original Audubon works are at 
Mill Grove: an oil, painted in London in 
1828, and a pencil sketch of Audubon’s 
brother-in-law done in Louisville and 
dating from 1820. There are also some 
original prints, and first editions of 
Audubon’s books. 

Other early original drawings, dating 
from 1806, are in the Houghton Library 
at Harvard University. These, 90 in all, 
were bought by Edward Harris to save 
them from Audubon’s annual fire in 
which he destroyed his works. Drawings 
are also in other university collections. 

Two original pieces of furniture from 
“Minniesland” are at Mill Grove: a beauti- 
ful sideboard, and an Empire sofa. 

Mill Grove is open daily except 
Mondays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (It is 
open on all legal Monday holidays.) 

A trail map and brochure are available 
in the office, and visitors are permitted to 
dig for minerals in the Mine Dump area 
north of the Copper Mine shaft. 

No picnicking, bicycling, dogs or pets, 
or picking of flowers or shrubs is 
permitted, and visitors must use only the 


authorized trails. continued on page 36 w 
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Solving the 
Mysteries of 


RUG 
BRAIDING 


by Betty-Jeanne Korson 


Photography by Britta Windfeld-Hansen 


“TWISTS” AND “TWEAKS.” “Snakes” and “strips.” “Skips” and “sore thumbs.” 
Where are we? Dancing class, tennis lesson, nature study? 


Incredibly, none of the above answers 
are correct. Where we are, and where 
these terms are used, is in a class of 
rug-braiding, a renewed study of an early 
American craft. 

Why a class, you wonder? Isn’t it a 
matter of sitting down with a few scraps 
of material, forming them into a braid, 
and then sewing the resulting strips into a 
rug? 

Not so, say the experts, who laugh at 
the product obtained by proceeding in 
such a manner, and call the strips, 
“snakes.” 

According to “‘braiders,” who identify 
themselves by the simple words, “I 
braid,” certain knowledge is needed at 
the very beginning, in order to make 
either a round, or an oval rug. 

If you are making a round rug, such 
techniques as three from the left and one 
from the right, two to twelve times, are 
used. 

What are these? Rehearsals for a re- 
enactment of the Revolution? Additional 
signals from the North Church Tower to 
Paul Revere? 

Not so. People who braid know that 
these are turning stitches, seemingly 
complicated, but simple when shown, and 
necessary for forming the varied shapes 
and sizes of braided rugs. 

This and other information is part of 
the instruction in a class in rug-braiding. 

For instance, one doesn’t simply sit 
down and braid, as one plaits human hair. 
Braiding requires a certain twist, or 
“oomph” as one instructor describes it. 


That is, you don’t braid down, but turn 
your material over, and braid towards the 
center. 

Care must be taken also, that 
“tweaks” do not form on the other side 
of the braid. These are unwanted folds in 
the material that occur if the strips are 
not held firmly enough. 

The best method, according to Mrs. 
Virginia Hanesfield of Warminster, cur- 
rently instructing rug-braiding classes in 
Montgomery and Bucks Counties, is to sit 
down with your strips, and make a 
practice braid about a foot long, and then 
examine it. Is it tight enough? Is the 
tension even throughout? Does it have 
any tweaks? When you have the result 
you want, then you can begin. 

Of course, your beginning happened 
long ago, when the rug was just in the 
planning stage. Perhaps you were thinking 
you would just tear up some old clothing 
into strips, and start braiding. 

Even this takes some knowledge. For 
instance, how wide should you make 
your strips? One-and-a-half to one-and- 
three-quarters of an inch, if your fabric is 
fine, and three-quarters of an inch, if it is 
heavy, say the experts. What kind of 
fabric should you use? Most hold out for 
wool. This lasts the longest, and is the 
most satisfying underfoot. 

Of all the types of wool, coat fabric is 
the best. Usually, it is close-woven, heavy 
material, and will make the sturdiest rugs. 
Today’s braiders cut this into wider strips 
than colonial times, usually 1% inches, 
which make fuller, rounder rugs. 


Even loose-woven material makes at- 
tractive braids, however, and if you are 
afraid your rug won’t wear well, you can 
hang it on the wall! 

Once you’ve cut up your old coat or 
pair of slacks, then what? How do you 
join your strips? A special technique is 
required that involves holding the strips 
at right angles, sewing them on the 
diagonal, and then trimming the excess. 
This sounds like a lot of work, but it is 
simple when shown. 

How do you know how much wool 
you will need? In making rugs, wool is 
measured by the pound. You're going to 
feel pretty silly, going to the fabric store 
and ordering three pounds of green, or 
three pounds of blue, for instance. Braid- 
ers refer to a “conversion table,” which 
gives the poundage in yards. Thus, a 
pound of wool is usually one yard long, 
or % yard of heavier material. A three- 
by-five-foot rug, a popular size, will 
require 10 to 15 pounds, or eight yards of 
material. 

In buying wool, some color combina- 
tion is kept in mind with an eye to 
choosing blending colors. Thus tones of 
browns and beiges with a bright accent 
may be selected, or greens, blues and 
greys. Even the “hit or miss” people, 
usually plan their color schemes, keeping 
two blending colors and one accent. If 
the colors are all contrasting, usually a 
band or two of all one color is used, to 
mark the transition from one color to the 
next. 

A “hit or miss” rug refers to one 
where the colors aren’t planned in ad- 
vance and repeated, but made from used 
material. These rugs are not as casual as 
they sound, as the maker has generally 
chosen harmonizing colors, and has pro- 
duced a pleasing result. Mrs. Hanesfield is 
proud of her “red rug,” approximately 
three by five feet, made from a red-plaid 
dress she bought at Good Will for “a 
dollar.” 

With a planned scheme or repeated 
colors, the experts recommend starting 
with the medium value in the center, then 
having rows of dark, then light, ending 
with a dark color. 

Most colonial rugs were of this type: 
oval, with planned color changes. Dark 
colors were used, and the braids were 
narrow, making flatter rugs than present- 
day ones. 


If you’ve bought the wool, and made 
your strips, then what? Starting itself 
requires certain specific information. The 
simplest method, according to present- 
day braiders, is to sew along the top of 
each strip, and an inch down the side. 
Then turn the strip inside out, and slide it 
onto a safety pin. When you have the 
three strips, you close the head of the pin 
and start braiding. 

Now comes the tricky part. Each strip 
must be folded along the edge a little bit, 
to keep the raw material from showing. 
Instead of folding hundreds of feet of 
strips, most people buy “braid-aids,” 
devices which turn the edges under auto- 
matically as you braid. 


If you’ve practiced your braiding, and 
perfected your technique, then you can 
begin. But you still have to know what 
you’re making, round or oval. “Which is 
easier,” one beginner wanted to know. 

According to Mrs. Hanesfield, an oval 
is harder to keep even, but a round rug is 
harder to start. In a round rug, the 
turning stitches have to be done almost 
immediately, and then the result laced 
together, to form a circle. 

A simple formula is followed in 
making an oval rug. For example, if 
you’re making a three by five rug, you 
subtract the width from the length, get- 
ting two feet. This is the length of your 
“center strip,” or the length you need to 
braid before starting your turn. Then you 
make three or four turning stitches, and 


braid along to the other edge. Next you 
lace a special center-strip lacing stitch, 
turn, and braid to your starting point. 

The safety pin where you started, 
marks the place where you turn, or 
change colors for another round, so it 
must be retained to the end. 

Once you’ve made your turn, you can 
fasten your rug to a clamp and keep 
braiding. What is a clamp? Modern-day 
braiders use a metal device which they sit 
on, and which keeps the braid firmly in 
place in front of them. 

What did colonial braiders do? They 
used cast irons to anchor the braids, to a 
table, or fastened one end in a bureau 
drawer to hold the work taut as they 
braided. 

One person in Mrs. Hanesfield’s class 
owns a wooden “c” clamp supported by a 
wooden frame, made for her by her 
husband; an attractive solution to the 
need for a piece of equipment, and one 
that looks like an antique in its own right. 

Mrs. Hanesfield says she knows one 
braider who braided so tightly, she didn’t 
need a clamp, but held the work between 
her knees. 

What else is there to know about 
tug-braiding. How long does it take to 
braid a rug? How much does it cost? 
Where can you get your material? Mrs. 
Hanesfield said that she made her red rug 
in one summer, and that the three by five 
size can be done in eight weeks. Braiders 
can visit coat factories to buy remnants, 
some selling as cheaply as fifty cents a 
piece. Tweeds work up nicely as room- 
sized rugs, and are more traditional in 
feeling. If you have to go out and buy 
yard goods, you can spend as much as 
$20 for a three by five, but compared to 
what an all-wool carpet costs at today’s 
prices, this can be considered a bargain. 

Other rug-braiding equipment includes 
lacing thread and a lacing needle, known 
as a “bodkin.” This last is reminiscent of 
the tailer’s awl of the middle ages, used to 
sew leather skins together. It is a heavy, 
metal tool, sturdy enough to go through 
the heavy, thick braids. 

When do you lace? Most people think 
you sit down and braid leisurely, and 
then, in a morning’s time, lace your work 
into a rug. 

Not so, say the experts. In a round 
rug, you lace as soon as you make your 
turning stitches. In an oval rug, you lace 
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once you've turned one end. You braid 
and lace, braid and lace. Otherwise you 
won’t know when a round is completed, 
calling for a color change. Making a 
braided rug, then, involves planning, 
equipment, materials, and a working 
space, all techniques qualifying the craft 
for a higher place in esteem than has 
previously been given to it. 

Where did braiding come from? The 
history of braided rugs is obscure, mainly 
because the techniques were “handed 
down,” not written down. A “sore 
thumb,” for instance, is not something 
you get from pulling your braids too 
tight, but was a method of starting, 
whereby three strips were sewn together 
along the top, and then turned inside out. 
Mrs. Hanesfield feels that this produces 
too bulky a pad in the beginning, and 
prefers her method of tying the strips to a 
safety pin. 

Early colonists used braided rugs to 
cover the bare floors of their unheated 
log cabins. The craft came to this country 
from England, and traveled southward 
from Maine towards Massachusetts, New 
York, and then Pennsylvania. 

Today in Bucks County, they can be 
found in many farm homes. A guide for 
the Thompson-Neely house in Washing- 
ton Crossing Park in Bucks County says 
they were used to put out fires in the 
covered wagons going west. They were so 
heavy, they were simply thrown on top 
of the wagon roof to extinquish the 
flames. 

Most of today’s teachers say they 
learned the craft in Maine, and the best 
written instruction book on the subject is 
called “Hearthside Rugs of Maine,” by 
Verna Cox. 

Current interest in this early American 
craft is high. The pages of national 
magazines are full of pictures of braided 
rugs, either as part of advertisements, or 
highlights of featured interiors. Although 
simple, braiding is rewarding and easily 
learned. Even the simplest designs are 
effective, and the rich, soft wools give 
glowing results. 

The revived attention given to braiding 
is the cause of a number of classes in the 
Bucks County area. It is something that 
everyone can do. All you need are strong 
fingers, and a few piles of wool strips. 
And even the smallest effort will result in 
an attractive, useful, braided rug. D 
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THE YEAR 1923 
(52 Years Ago) 


ALWAYS IN SEARCH of interesting 
column material for PANORAMA, my 
reporter-notes of the good old Daily 
Intelligencer days always come in handy. 

.. . Coach Allen Gardy’s Doylestown 
High basketball team used seventeen 
players and defeated Hatboro High, 36 to 
21. I remember the lineups included 
Doylestown players Nash and Bigley, 
forwards; Hodgins, center; A. Tomlinson 
and D. Tomlinson, guards; Doylestown 
Substitutes, Jim Michener, Ritter, Ed 
Twining and McNealy. The referee for 
that game was Ben Emery. 

... THE UNITED States census 
showed the hens of Bucks County pro- 
duced 2,719,111 dozen eggs as last year’s 
work. In so doing they won a proud 
position of seventh place in the United 
States among the entire 3,048 counties. 

... TRAIN AND trolley accidents in 


Pennsylvania killed 753 persons and in- 
jured 8,794 in 1922; in 682 grade 
crossing accidents, involving 555 automo- 
biles, 97 occupants were killed and 380 
injured. 

...ONE HUNDRED members of the 
American Legion Post of Doylestown 
(The A. R. Atkinson Jr. Post No. 210) 
held a special meeting and took action to 
build a permanent new post home. A 
feature of that meeting was a radio 
broadcast by Major George Ross about 
the American Legion, from the Gallagher 
Broadcasting Station in Doylestown. 

... MANAGER NICK Power of the 
Strand Theatre (Doylestown) announced 
that the first chapter of “The Jungle 
Goddess” would not be shown on Friday 
evening as advertised, but will be held 
over until the scarlet fever ban is lifted in 
Doylestown and vicinity. 

... MINE HOST Francis Mireau of the 
Fountain House (Doylestown) served a 
fine chicken dinner at a meeting of the 
Doylestown Chamber of Commerce when 
action was taken to establish a Bucks 
County Fair in Doylestown. Chamber 
President Isaac J. Vanartsdalen appointed 
a special committee to get things started. 

...DO YOU REMEMBER: “The 
Great Hayco” who broke loose from 
every strait jacket ever placed on him — 
and handcuffs too? This character lived in 
Doylestown at one time and became a 
Legionnaire. His real name, I believe, was 
Paul Kruger, proprietor of the Railroad 
House, Doylestown. He was 34 years of 
age when I knew him. Aside from his 
strait jacket acts, “Um Paul” was noted 
for his homemade gin sold “under cover.” 

... THE McCALL American Legion 
Post basketball team from Philadelphia 
was defeated by the A. R. Atkinson Post 
of Doylestown on the Doylestown 
Armory floor, 30 to 24. Playing for the 
Atkinson Post team were Eddie McIntyre 
and Onyx Stultz, forwards; Al Gardy, 
center; Harry Blair and Russ Gulick, 
guards. The referee was Ray Wodock. 


... STATE POLICE raided the New 
Galena Hotel at midnight and placed 
Proprietor Nicholas Polen under arrest, 
confiscating a SMALL bottle of whiskey 
and arresting five participants in a friend- 
ly game of FIVE AND TEN, all of whom 
paid fines of $10 and costs before Justice 
of the Peace Robert G. Hendricks, 


Doylestown. Polen’s $1,000 bail was fur- 
nished by Joe Windholz, and Polen was 
represented by Attorney John C. 
Swartley. 

.. THE WALLACE WILLARD Keller 
American Legion Post of Quakertown 
went on record supporting Governor 
Gifford Pinchot in his war on booze and 
the liquor traffic in general. 

.. IN AN interview with reporters at 
West Orange, N.J. Thomas A. Edison 
rapped college men, saying, “they don’t 
know what is going on, they are too 
dense ... newspapers are a great factor 
but the college boys overlook them. If I 
had a newspaper Pd put more popular 
science into it. Pd make the candidates 
for jobs fill out questionnaires to see if 
they knew anything. I want men with 
imagination, which is a scarce article.” 

.. WILLIAM F. FRETZ, Pipersville, 
leased Mechanics Hall, Doylestown, for a 
pants factory and installed 25 machines. 
Work started December 26, 1923; Mr. 
Fretz’ father had established the business 
in Pipersville in 1880. 

.. LILLIAN GILMORE, 6-year-old 
victim of a fiendish kidnapper, in Frank- 
ford, was found dead. Wyle (Texas) 
Morgan, confessed abductor of Lillian 
and her 4%-year-old sister, Dorothy, with 
detectives, found the body frozen stiff 
and horribly mutilated on the ice-covered 
surface of the Neshaminy Creek between 
Croydon and Feasterville, Bucks County. 

. FIRE BELIEVED to have started 
in defective wiring in the basement, broke 
out midnight (Sunday) and caused about 
$15,000 damage to the beautiful resi- 
dence of Ex-Senator Webster Grim at 
Broad and North Main Streets, Doyles- 
town (now the home of News Dealer Joe 
and Mrs. Joseph Kenny, Chief Burgess 
Daniel D. Atkinson and Newspaper 
Columnist W. Lester Trauch.) 

* * * 

GENTLEMEN BANDITS: “Don’t 
holler, Dad, and we will not hurt you,” 
said one of five bandits who pressed a 
revolver against the face of James Harr, 
night watchman at the Richland Silk 
Throwing Plant in Upper Bucks County, 
in the early morning of April 9, 1928. 
The bandits got away with raw silk valued 
at $10,000. Before parting the spokesman 
for the gang said to Harr, “We are sorry 
we have to do this but we must do 
something to make a living.” a 
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“Horse a 


by Mac Cone 


LUNGEING A HORSE 


Teaching the horse to stay properly 
balanced while moving forward freely 
should be a primary objective of anyone 
involved with jumping horses. It is usually 
the well-balanced horse that moves well, 
approaches his fences calmly with a 
regular pace, and jumps his fences in good 
form, using fully his knees, shoulders, and 
hindquarters. The properly balanced 
horse distributes his weight evenly 
between his hindquarters and his fore- 
hand by moving with his hindquarters 
well underneath him. 

One of the most effective means of 
teaching the proper balance to a horse is 
the lunge line . By working a horse on 
the lunge, an ideal situation is created in 
which the rider can see first hand the 
balance of his horse, and the horse, freed 
of the rider’s weight temporarily, is some- 


times more likely to adapt himself to an 
improved balance. 


Lungeing equipment consists of an 
ordinary bridle with the reins removed, a 
lunge line , lounge whip, a pair of side 
reins, a surcingle, and three cavaletti. The 
bridle should be fitted in the customary 
manner. The length of the side reins is 
extremely important, for they must be of 
a length that encourages a horse to reach 
forward and down for the bit, yet remain 
short enough to keep the horse’s head 
down; in no case should they be too 
restrictive. The cavaletti should be spaced 
about four feet, six inches apart for a 
normal-sized horse; they can be adjusted 
for any horse’s stride, but they should 
always be spaced at a distance that 
required the horse in work to reach a bit 


for each step in between. The lunge line 
is attached to the bridle so that it goes 
through the inside ring of the bridle, 
(depending on which direction the horse 
is being worked; inside refers to the side 
facing the center of the circle in which 
the horse is about to be worked.), up over 
the head, and attached to the outside ring 
of the bridle. 

Horses should be lunged in both 
directions with frequent changes of 
direction. Beginning with the horse 
moving to the left, the lunge line is held 
in the left hand, and the whip is held in 
the right. (This of course is reversed when 
working in the opposite direction.) From 
the beginning, the horse should be 
encouraged to find and keep a com- 
fortable rhythm while moving forward 
freely. By raising or lowering the whip, 
the horse is asked to increase, or maintain 
his rhythm; he should not fear the whip, 
but rather respect it. Should the horse 
begin to exceed the desired rhythm, a 
pull or sharp tug on the lunge line 
restores the desired pace. 

After working both directions on the 
lunge, the horse should begin to relax, 
and reach for the bit. As he finds the bit, 
he can be encouraged forward by slight 
amounts with the whip, but at the same 


time, he should not be allowed to change ' 


his rhythm. By being asked to move 
forward without increasing his rhythm, 
the horse is required to bring his hind- 
quarters underneath him. When he moves 
with this improved balance, the whip and 
the lunge become less active as a reward. 


Sending the horse through the 
cavaletti on the lunge accomplishes two 
things; first, it encourages him to put his 
head down in order to know where to put 
his-feet, and secondly, it causes him to 
increase his hock action, and keep his 
hindquarters underneath him. After a 
certain point, sending the horse through 
the cavaletti begins to have some carry- 
over effect on the manner in which he 
moves around the rest of the circle. His 
head begins to stay down all of the time. 
More importantly, his trotting movement 
should begin to present a pleasant picture 
of a well-balanced horse, moving forward 
freely with a steady rhythm. 

Working at the canter on the lunge 
proceeds within much the same frame- 
work as the trot: the horse once again is 
required to move forward while 
maintaining a constant rhythm. Just as 
with the trot, work at the canter should 
be done in both directions until the horse 
begins to bring his hindquarters under- 
neath himself, and thereby remain 
balanced. 

By teaching the horse to move forward 
freely, and balance himself properly, the 
task of the rider is much easier when he 
gets on the horse, for the horse already 
has a good idea as to the balance that the 
rider will demand. In this manner, the 
rider who lunges his horses know- 
ledgeably is one step further toward 
having a horse that approaches his fences 
calmly, with a regular pace, and nego- 
tiates those fences in good form when he 
gets there. s 
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Bucks County’s Best 


is always seen in BUCKS COUNTY 
PANORAMA MAGAZINE 


“The Magazine of Bucks County” should 
be read by everyone who visits, lives in or 
just loves the rolling hills, old stone 
houses, quaint villages, interesting history 
and people that have brought Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania its deserved fame. 


Each month our regular columns include 
COUNTRY DINING, a guide to the epi- 
curean pleasures of Bucks County; 
CRACKER BARREL COLLECTOR, 
whose editor pays a visit each month to 

a different antique shop to see what’s 
available and its cost; the NUTSHELL 
GUIDE, which gives tips on interesting 

, places to shop; the COMPOST HEAP, in 
which a gardening expert gives advice 

on how to cope with growing problems 
peculiar to this part of the state; 
RAMBLING WITH RUSS, where Russell 
Thomas reminisces about days gone by; 
HORSE TALK, down-to-earth, sensible 
advice for horse lovers everywhere; 
THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE, in 
which a prize-winning photographer helps 
our readers improve their camera techniques; 
RESTORATION PRIMER, the old house 
lover’s guide to do-it-yourself projects; 
plus a cornucopia of miscellany in 
PANORAMA’S PANTRY, CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS, GUIDE TO ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, and BOOK REVIEWS. 


Our special feature articles vary from 
month to month. . .the interesting history 
of a Bucks County town or forefather. . . 
an armchair tour to a nearby landmark or 
event. . .profiles of fascinating people. . . 
issues that are important to the life of our 
area. . .all the myriad facets of a lively and 
diversified lifestyle and population. 


JOIN US NOW. . .As a new subscriber 
you can try us for 6 months at $2.00. 
We’re confident that when those six 
months are up, you won’t hesitate to re- 
new at $5.00 for 12 months, $11.00 for 
24 months, or $13.00 for 36 months - 

a considerable saving from the regular 
newsstand price of 60¢ per copy. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
“The Magazine of Bucks County” 
33 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Enclosed is my check for: 
6-month INTRODUCTORY 
SUBSCRIPTION, at $2.00 


O 12 months at $5.00 
O 24 months at $9.00 
O 36 months at $13.00 


Name 
Address 
City 


State Zip _ 
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A 


WONDERLAND 
OF 
DOLLS 
AT 


Wonderland Depot 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
of Worldwide Gifts & Toys 


FEATURING 
Peggy Nesbit 


NEW 


BICENTENNIAL 
Doll Collection 
e English & American Soldiers 
e Minute Man & Wife 
George & Martha Washington 
e Paul Revere 
e Betsy Ross 
e King George III 
e Queen Charlotte 
e Indian 


eAll in historically correct 
dress. 


IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 
Priced from $11.95 to $32.95 


Fulper Road — Flemington, N.J. 


Opposite Turntable Junction 
10:30 to 5:30 Mon. thru Sat. 
(201) 782-4716 


LE. 
CLARK 


Floor Covering 


Guaranteed First Quality 


CARPETING 
KITCHEN VINYLS 


LINOLEUM 
e 


150 WEST STATE ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 


345-1701 
e 
HOURS: Mon., Tues., Thurs., Sat. 10 to 5 
Wed. & Fri. 10 to9 


SPEAKING OUT continued from page 3 


Here in Bucks County, too, our cul- 
tural institutions and events attract visi- 
tors from all over the world, in addition 
to our own residents. Can anyone imagine 
what it would be like to be completely 
without professional outlets for artists, 
musicians, craftsmen, and so on? 

With such a pragmatic contribution to 
make, how did the arts get to be the 
stepchildren of our nation? 


From earliest times in this country, 
the arts were considered the province of 
the socially elite, as they had been in 
Europe. They were permitted to remain 
the private domain of the wealthy, who 
allowed the middle class and poor to 
partake of the results, but with little 
entree into the realm of power or 
decision-making. 

So long as private patrons were avail- 
able, the arts could flourish financially, 
albeit selectively, but beginning with the 
Depression, when many private fortunes 
were wiped out and others decimated, 
cultural endeavors began to go hungry 
along with the population, and WPA 
funds were required to keep the arts and 
cultural institutions alive. 

The arrival of the Federal Income Tax 
hurried the deterioration process along, 
and the final blow was that lifestyles 
changed, and the younger generation of 
wealthy families no longer cared as much 
about spending large sums to sponsor 
artistic projects. 

For a long time the gap was closed by 
increased ticket prices, and belated public 
fund drives which broadened the base of 
support, but in post-World War II Amer- 
ica artists decided that it was time for 
objecting to living in penury in a prosper- 
ous nation, and they organized to obtain 
living wages and year-round employment 
comparable to other specialized profes- 
sions. 

Once ticket prices reached their limit, 
even though large corporations had begun 
to make, and still do make, sizeable 
donations, deficits increased from year to 
year despite the best efforts of dedicated 
fundraisers. 

Now that the arts and cultural organi- 
zations are seeing the last of the older 
generation of wealthy angels, the point 
has been reached where, unless massive 
government subsidy is provided on a 


steady basis, our cultural life will deteri- 
orate tragically. 

Recognizing that to arouse public 
opinion and institute government action 
at the national level will take time and 
concerted action, and that meanwhile our 
world-renowned arts and cultural organi- 
zations cannot be allowed to go down the 
drain, the Advocates for the Arts, and its 
parent organization, the Associated Coun- 
cils on the Arts, are trying to provide the 
economic, political and legal aid neces- 
sary to help the arts. 

Under the chairmanship of John B. 
Hightower of New York, with David 
Rockefeller, Jr. of Cambridge, Mass. as 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Associated Councils on the Arts, Advo- 
cates of the Arts is attempting to do in 
the arts field what Common Cause is 
doing so effectively in other areas of our 
national life. 

By soliciting members — lovers of the 
arts — who are willing to provide $15. or 
more, Advocates of the Arts is attempting 
to form a large, broadly-based coalition 
of citizens from coast to coast. All 
donations are tax-deductible, and entitle 
the donor to Advocates’ quarterly news- 
letter plus a 32-page report prepared by 
poll expert Louis Harris which examines 
in detail Americans’ attitudes towards the 
arts. (The poll laid firmly to rest the old 
myth that Americans are anti-culture, and 
found surprisingly strong support for 
public funding.) 

The brochure which solicits member- 
ship is accompanied by an eloquent letter 
by R. Buckminster Fuller, and has some 
incisive things to say about the situation: 

On Federal funding: 
“A single Navy destroyer costs over 
$82 million, yet that’s more money 
than all the arts in the United States 
received last year through federal 
agencies. And it’s not because times 
are tough. During the Depression, 
there were 100,000 paintings and 
18,000 sculptures produced under the 
sponsorship of the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA).” 
On historic buildings: 
“Most people think a historic building 
is safe once it’s put on a preservation 
list. Yet, over half the 15,000 build- 
ings registered by the Historic Ameri- 
can Buildings Survey have since been 
destroyed.” 


On architecture: 
“Advocates believes beauty is some- 
thing we can’t afford to do without. 
And it’s pushing for a law that insures 
we won't have to. The new law would 
require that 1% of the money allo- 
cated for government structures be set 
aside for works of art to be carefully 
integrated into the design of those 
buildings. Hawaii is the only state that 
has a 1% law; in just seven years it has 
funded 63 works of art for 41 new 
buildings.” 

Your help is urgently needed to save 
our cultural life. 

The most important thing you can do 
is to write your state and national con- 
gressmen and senators to express your 
determination to see greater public fund- 
ing of our hard-pressed artistic and cul- 
tural organizations. 

And if you would like to know more 
about the work of Advocates for the 
Arts, you can write to them c/o Associ- 
ated Councils on the Arts, 1564 Broad- 


way, New York, N.Y. 10036. a GBW 
UNITED WAY 
PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


by Karen D. Wilson 


Many of Bucks County’s United Way 
members attended the first Health and 
Welfare Conference held in April. 

And many of them came out of the 
session with a feeling of accomplishment 
and some success. Some said they now 
had a greater knowledge of just how the 
United Way works and how it can work 
even better. 

More than 125 persons attended the 
day-long conference held in the Buck 
Hotel in Feasterville. 

According to United Way Executive 
Director Thomas M. Murphy, “the 
conference helped show the shift in 
emphasis from strictly Federal programs. 
I think it pointed out that the state and 
local levels have an -opportunity to 
present their plans, too.” 

Murphy stressed that the priorities for 
United Way are grouped into two cate- 
gories: first, what the best methods to 
distribute dollars are, and second, what 
kinds of services the United Way should 
support. 


Important in the key consideration for 
answering both questions is the United 
Way’s combined and future relationship 
with government — Federal, state and 
local — as both a financial support and 
deliverer of social services. 

The format of the study, according to 
the priorities pamphlet, is “to place the 
United Way against a background of 
changing conditions. However, despite 
shifts in programs, legislation, population, 
and the like, this organization must 
continually recognize the integrity of the 
voluntary contribution. 

“Each donor to the United Way may 
have his own wishes as to how his 
contribution should be distributed. The 
United Way will always have, and need to 
have, donors who suggest formally or 
informally the most appropriate way of 
distributing and ne funds. 
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“As contributors change over the 
years, different areas of interest become 
emphasized. Some of the agencies 
supported today may have surprised the 
founders of Bucks County United Way. 
Similarly, many agencies once considered 
basic are no longer substantial parts of 
the United Way.” 

The report includes an overview of 
background for the study, the examin- 
ation of current priorities of United Way, 
a review of social agency surveys of 
services in Bucks County, and recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

It is interesting to note that between 
fiscal 1965-66 and 1972-73, the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Welfare’s 
annual expenditures grew from 
$550,293,000 to $1,820,824,000, a giant 
264%. United Way contributions ex- 
panded 74.6% during the same period, 
oe on page 39 
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Roominess, style, practi- 
cality and economy in one 
wagon. Car-like comforts 
like high-bucket seats, 


nylon carpeting and one 


big tailgate for 
utility and fun! 


more 
Corolla 4-Door Wagon 


* Comparing Manufac- 
turers Suggested 
Retail Prices 


hompson DIS-1815 345-9460 
oyot a 263 North Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 


HOURS: MON. THRU FRI. 9 to 9 — SAT. 9 to 4 


for A 4 Mother s Day Gifts 


YUCCA TRADING POST 
AND GALLERY 


Fine Arts - Authentic Indian 
Jewelry - Linoleum Blocks - 
Notes and other 
Unusual Giftwares 
138 West State St. (Rt. 202) 
348-5782 Doylestown, Pa. 
OPEN: 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tues. through Sat. OTHER HOURS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


BE READY FOR ’76.... 


+ BETSY ROSS FLAGS 

e Bennington and Grand Union Flags 

e DISTAFF SKETCHBOOK — by R. L. Klinger. Lists the 
ladies’ and children’s wear for the Colonial period. 


Old Colonial 


PAINT COLOURS 
Authenticated 
Reproductions 
of early hues 
by Turco’s 
Colour Cupboard &\"~. 


Che Womans 
of Uardley 


e SKETCHBOOK '76 — by R. L. Klinger and 
R. A. Wilder. A complete sketchbook of 
Early American and Revolutionary War 
uniforms and accoutrements. 


HENTOWN COUNTRY 


STORE 
Peddler’s Village | Lahaska 


Phone 215—794-7096 


Unique Gifts 
Gourmet Goodies 


House Plants 
‘Helping People Help Themselves 


49 W. AFTON 493 9939 


MILL GROVE continued from page 26 


ED. NOTE: Through the influence of 
John James Audubon, interest in Ameri- 
can flora and fauna developed apace, and 
in the early 1900’s, a group of pioneer 
conservationists banded together in the 
attempt to stop the plume trade. En- 
dorsed by Audubon’s family, the group 
became the National Audubon Society. 
Bucks County’s chapter, the third largest 
in the Middle Atlantic Region, boasts 
1100 members, and was the initiating 
force behind the idea of recycling. As a 
result, the chapter members sent out 
thousands of educational packets and 
organized many drives. The chapter, now 
five years old, is headed by George R. 
Carmichael, Jr., of Levittown, and has 
taken important stands on area environ- 
mental issues. Among its other projects 
are field trips, an orphaned and hurt 
animal program, and programs for groups. 
The general meeting is held the 1st 
Tuesday of the month, except July and 
August, at 8 p.m. at Delaware Valley 
College in Doylestown. The chapter pub- 
lishes a newsletter, and also a Program of 
Events. 


AUTHORIZED 


SEWING MACHINE 
DEALER 


Decorator & Dress Fabrics 


ao oes Soho 


53 W. State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
345-7990 
Monday — Saturday 9:30 to 5:30 
Friday 9:30 to9 


Geet the 
Tues. — Sat. 10 to 5 
348-9885 


326 W. Butler Pike 
(Rt. 202) New Britain Pa. 


What's 


Happening 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


May 2-3 


May 3 


May 3 


May 3 


May 3 


May 3 


First Two Weekends of May — 
Tennis Tournament — Benefit of 
Lower Bucks Hospital — at 
Green Lane Tennis Courts, Rt. 
13 & Green Lane, Bristol. Men’s 
Doubles Only. Entrance Fee 
$10., tax,deductible. Refresh- 
ments. 4—8 p.m. Audience wel- 
come, at no charge. Further 
information 785-5251. 


“College Carnival” at the Oxford 
Valley Mall, sponsored by the 
Neshaminy High School. 100 col- 
leges represented to talk with 
high school students. Free. 


The Bucks County Kennel Club 
Show will be held on the grounds 
of Tinicum Park, Erwinna, All 
day. No admission. 


Folk Fest, sponsored by the 
Bucks County Historical Society. 
Held on the grounds of the 
Mercer Museum, Doylestown. 32 
craftsmen. Refreshments. 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Adult $2.50 
for non-member, student rate 
.50¢. Family rate $5.00. 


Field Trip to Wild Flower Pre- 
serve, Washington Crossing. Meet 
at Headquarters at 10:00 a.m. 
Bring picnic lunch. No admis- 
sion. 


New Hope-Solebury School, 
Phillips Mill Road, will hold its 
third Annual Sunfest from 12:00 
noon until 6:00 p.m. Auction, 
flea market, art sale, puppet 
show and natural dyeing & 
weaving demonstrations. Call 
862-5261. 


May Day in Peddler’s Village — 
Birthday Fair for all. 10:00 a.m. 
to 6:00 p.m. Rt. 202. Contact 
Earl Jamison at Cock ’n Bull 


May 5 


May 7 


May 10 


May 10 


May 11 


May 15 


May 17 


Restaurant, Peddler’s Village, 
Lahaska, Pa. 18931. 


The Academy of Natural 
Science, Philadelphia, presents 
“Spring Migrant Birds in Fair- 
mount Park”. Bring binoculars 
and get an early start on the 
birds heading north. Meet at the 
Academy, 19th & Parkway, 7:30 
a.m. Cost $2.00. 


Spring Round-up of Bucks 
County Birds. Sponsored by the 
Bucks County Audubon Society. 
A day of bird watching. For 
further information call Mrs. 
Harlow 598-7414. 


Bicycle Holiday & Open House. 
Bicycling starting from the 
Moravian Tile Works in Doyles- 
town and going to the Weisel 
Youth Hostel, Quakertown & 
back to Doylestown. 9:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. 


Bowling Couples Tournament. 
Open only to couples. $4.50 per 
couple at the Quakertown Lanes, 
Rt. 309. Register by May 5. 


May Fete & Horse Show to 
benefit Saint Mary Hospital. 
9:00 am. to 6:00 p.m. at 
Pineway Farms, Woodbourne 
Rd. No admission. $1.00 per car 
parking. 


Pennsbury Manor Sheep Shearing 
Day, Pennsbury Manor, Morris- 
ville. Sheep shearing display & 
spinning demonstration. 50¢—12 
years and up. No charge for 
school group. 


Lower Bucks Hospital & Aux- 
iliary will hold “Memorabilia in 
Spring” on the hospital grounds, 
Bath Rd., Bristol. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Flea market, bake sale, crafts and 
refreshments. 


May 16,17,18 “Bicentorama,” Core Creek Park, 


May 17 


Langhorne. Bucks County 
Council of Boy Scouts will hold 
a weekend camping, bicycle 


rodeos & other activities open to - 


the public. Adults or two child- 
ren under eight $1.00. Tickets 
available through the Council 
office on Green Street, 
Doylestown or call 348-9436 or 
757-6775. 


Lower Bucks County Couples 
Bowling Tournament Jubilee, Rt. 
#1, Levittown. $4.50 per couple. 
Register by May 10. 


continued on page 40 
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Fina the 
strength for 


your life... 


WORSHIP THIS WEEK 


ELMER 0O. STROUSE 
Masonry Contractor 
Danboro 


Hooper Separates 
Gordon of Philadelphia 
Austin Hill 


Tanner Dresses for 
daytime & evening 


DISTINCTIVE SPORTS WEAR 
for Gentlemen & 
their Ladies 


RSUN SHOP 


and SHOE BOOTIQUE 
Peddler’s Village, Lahaska, Pa. 


794-7464 


Monday thru Saturday 10 to 5 
Friday 10 to 9 e Sunday 1 to 5 


Summer Shop in Stone Harbor Now Open 
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A Sara Eyestone Batik Painting 


HANDMADE HARVEST 


Nationally known craftsmen have been 
invited to show selections of their work in 
wood, fibers, clay and metal at an invita- 
tional CRAFT SHOW to be held at Phillips 
Mill on River Road in New Hope beginning 
May 23. 

The exhibition, which will run through 
May 31, will feature the following: 

David Davis — Flemington, N.J. — Pot- 

ter/Ceramic Sculptor 

Barbara Schaft — Stockton, N.J. — Pot- 

ter 

Alan Rockwell — New Hope, Pa. — 

Woodworker, specializing in custom 


furniture 
Arthur Isaak — Sellersville, Pa. — 
Macrame 
Susan McArthur — Carversville, Pa. — 
Weaver 


Scott McArthur — Carversville, Pa. — 
Wood and Metal 
Charles Badders — Kutztown, Pa. — 
Wood Sculpture 


Sara Eyestone — Wanamassa, N.J. — 
- Batik 

Jane Shreffler — Wanamassa, N.J. — 
Jewelry 

Betsey Von Dreele — Hasbrouck Heights, 
N.J. — Weaver 


Albert Green — Westfield, N.J. — Potter 
Hours for the show are 1 p.m. to 8 p.m., 
and the admission charge is $1.00. . 


BICENTENNIAL/HISTORICAL NEWS 


ee Se a T 


HISTORICAL-TOURIST COMMISSION HAS 
NEW BROCHURE & SITE MARKER 


The Bucks County Historical-Tourist 
Commission has revised its color brochure, 
Highways of History. The new edition, as 
well as other travel and tourist information 
on Bucks County, is available by writing the 
Commission at its new address: One Oxford 
Valley, Suite 410, Langhorne, Pa. 19047, or 
calling 752-2203. 

The Commission has also announced that 
it will place one of its Highways of History 
Site Markers at the Geryville Publick House 
on Route 633 in upper Bucks County. 

Built at the midpoint of the 18th 
century, this fine old tavern was licensed in 
1796 by the Quarter Sessions Court in 
Newtown; the owner at the time was 
Conrad Marks, who was an active partici- 
pant in the Fries Rebellion of 1798-1799. 
Two important planning meetings of the 
Rebellion were held in his establishment. 
The first was held after marshalls had 
arrested some local citizens who opposed 
the tax law of Northampton. Interested 
residents met to make plans to secure the 
forcible release of these citizens; they 
formed a company and elected John Fries 
captain. Later, they met again to elect a 
committee of representatives of three 
counties to determine future action. 

Thus the tavern, now operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick R. Hartz, is of historical 
significance to Bucks Countians. 

Brochures indicating the location of all 
site markers may be obtained from the 
Commission. 


BICENTENNIAL PROJECTS 
APPROVED/NEW PROPOSALS 


The concept of the Shrine of 
Czestochowa to hold a “Bicentennial of 
Faith” in 1976 was endorsed by the Bucks 
County Bicentennial Committee at their 
meeting held at the Shrine recently. Rev. 
Michael Zembruzuski hosted the Com- 
mittee’s meeting and gave the members a 
tour of the Shrine. 


Other projects approved were: 

The Bicentennial Community Applica- 
tions for Chalfont and Newtown Boroughs, 
and Upper Southampton Township, were 
approved and forwarded to Harrisburg and 
Washington. 

Bicentennial Community Application for 
The Bucks County Council, Boy Scouts of 
America was approved and forwarded to 
Harrisburg and Washington. 

The Tinicum Township Bicentennial 
Committee received approval of the concept 
of an amphitheatre to be constructed in 
Tinicum Park. Approval will be necessary 
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from all the appropriate Governmental 
agencies. 

The Bucks County Free Library received 
permission to use the Bucks County Bicén- 
tennial Committee’s logo on publicity 
releases. 

New proposals received by the 
Committee were: 

Hal Fine, of Total Concepts, proposed 
that the committee sponsor a film on the 
Bicentennial in Bucks County. 

Mrs. Gerry Wallerstein proposed an insert 
into Panorama Magazine, to include a calen- 
dar of events and a map to help residents 
and visitors find the events. 

Mr. & Mrs. Alfred Boell exhibited 
samples of a proposed book titled 
“Beautiful Bucks County,” which would 
include 100 illustrations of Bucks County in 
various styles. 

The 1st Highland Watch of Pennsylvania 
requested endorsement and financial aid to 
take part in Bicentennial activities during 
the next year. 

Other proposals and subjects under 
consideration by the Committee include the 
many suggestions now being received for 
inclusion in the official Bicentennial 
Calendar, the sites proposed for the cultural- 
museum center which should become the 
focal point of the Bicentennial for the entire 
county, and the locations of other 
Bicentennial-oriented projects. 


CHAMBER DEVELOPS 


Plans for a “Calendar of Events” in 
support of Central Bucks Bicentennial 
efforts have been announced by the Central 
Bucks Chamber of Commerce Bicentennial 
Committee’s chairperson Elisabeth Fraser. 

Location of the registration and 
scheduling center for the Calendar at the 
Center County Library, 50 North Main 
Street in Doylestown, was approved by 
Harry S. Weeks, Director of the Bucks 
County Free Library. All clerical work 
involved in keeping the Calendar will be 
done by the Central Bucks Chamber of 
Commerce with the aid of volunteers. 

An invitation to register planned activi- 
ties is being sent to organizations in the 
Central Bucks area, and the first calendar is 
expected to cover the months of June, July 
and August. A box calendar for each month 
showing the events already scheduled will be 
posted in the Bucks County Free Library to 
help organizations to avoid scheduling on 
dates when there are competing events, or 
to choose a date when supporting events 
will occur. 

Mrs. Margaret Triplett, chairperson of the 
Chamber’s calendar committee, expects the 
calendar to be of great help to the library 
and the community, not only for the 
Bicentennial but thereafter as well. . 


UNITED WAY continued from page 35 

Kenneth D. Wickham of Community 
Services of Pennsylvania also spoke to the 
group. Robert Ellis of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Phila- 
delphia Office, spoke on new Federalism 
in social services. 

After lunch, William J. Richmond, 
president of United Way’s Board of 
Directors, introduced the afternoon 
speaker, Bernard Shiffman, Executive 
Director, Community Council of New 
York. 

Shiffman described the development 
of volunteer and public sectors. 

“One of the problems of government 
and volunteer agencies have is they don’t 
have the basic information to work with. 
It is split into many different agencies, 
but not pooled together,” he said. 

However, Shiffman urged involvement 
with the program at the various levels 
from protective child care and housing to 
combatting racism, feeding the aged, and 
drug and alcohol addict treatment. 

He further urged identification of the 
problems. Shiffman traced the devel- 
opment of volunteer agencies from their 
beginnings, of social legislation, and of 
social welfare which had been until 
recently solely the Federal government’s 
responsibility. Now the feeling is toward 


a local and state administration of funds.. 


Shiffman touched on recent legis- 
lation, like the 1973 Employment Act, 
the 1974 Housing and Community Act, 
and Emergency School Aid Act. But he 
stressed that government services need to 
be influenced by citizens. 

“Citizen involvement — that’s what 
we've got to have,” he said. 

The issues — to work on social 
services, on neighborhood needs, and in 
services which are in short supply — are 
always changing. 

Shiffman posed the question, asking 
“In view of recent high unemployment, 
how many agencies have changed to meet 
the current problem?” 

“We must respond to the current 
problems,” he concluded. 

The United Way is also trying to 
respond to current problems. In its 1975 
Priorities, it explains: 

“Although the number of agencies 
grew slightly during the period between 
1968 and 1975, there has occurred suffi- 
cient evidence to demonstrate continuing 


changes by this organization. A major 
portion of the ‘new agencies being 
funded are, in reality, the expansion to 
other parts of the county of already 
existing services.” 


For example, the YMCA now has 
three chapters as compared with one in 
1968. The American Red Cross now 
operates both a Chapter (Lower Bucks) 
and a Doylestown branch office (of the 
S.E. Pennsylvania Chapter). 

In addition, The Bucks County 
Psychiatric Center’s 1968 area is now 
divided among three agencies (Lenape 
Valley Foundation, Penndel Psychiatric 
Center, and Bristol-Bensalem Psychiatric 
Center). 

“New” agencies, i.e., not supported by 
the United Way in 1968, include, War- 
minster Community Center, T.O.D.A.Y.., 
Inc. and National Urban League. 

In the same period, eight agencies have 
disaffiliated with the United Way. In 
comparing 1968 and 1975 allocations on 
the basis of United Way of America 
Services Identification System goals, 
several conclusions can be made. Impor- 
tant among these is the Social Adjust- 
ment and Development Services System 
which has gone up from 38.8 percent (in 
1968) to 45.55 percent (in 1975). This 
segment includes the Big Brothers, Boy 
Scouts, Bucks County Association for 
Retired and Senior Citizens, Bucks 
County Community Center, Council 
Rock Youth and Community Center, Girl 
Scouts, Lower Bucks and Warminster 
Community Centers, and Y.M.C.A. of 
Lower, Central, and Upper Bucks, plus 
Young Men’s and Women’s Hebrew 
Association. 

The conclusion of the Priorities 1975 
pamphlet lists eight recommendations. 

In view of the rapidly-changing defin- 
itions as to what constitutes social needs, 
as well as the changing funding patterns 
and sources, the agency thought it would 
be inappropriate for the committee to 
focus attention on specific agencies or 
services. 

Among the recommendations are 
these: Each United Way member agency 
should make available plans for meeting 
the needs of its clientele. Such plans 
should be as realistic as possible and 
therefore focus on current users and 
current funding patterns. 
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Also, that all requests for agency 
expansion should demonstrate not only 
appropriateness and feasibility but 
equally as important, built-in standards of 
evaluation for effectiveness. Purchase of 
services for member agencies by the 
United Way may be a useful tool to 
effectuate this recommendation. 


Fa) 


For copies of the preliminary report, 
Bucks County residents may contact the 
United Way at 413 Hood Boulevard, 
Fairless Hills 19030. . 


There’s no fuel crisis 
at AGWAY 


Where do you buy your gas? 


We sell LP ("bottled") Gas in 
cylinders and bulk; we service and 
sell LP eqiupment. 


Stretch your supply of heating oil 


Keep your oil burner at top effi- 
ciency with our FULL SECURITY 
PLAN — $34.95 plus tax. 


Pumps are available for 
gasoline or diesel fuel. 
Be your own dealer ... AGWAY has 
the fuel. 
Full information now available at 
your Agway dealer concerning 
Agway member debentures paying 
8%% and Agway general debentures 


PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Call us for details 
968-4281 
Washington & Liberty 


Newtown 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING continued from page 37 


May 17 


May 17 


May 17 


May 18 


May 25 


May 31 


4th Annual Heritage Ball, Lans- 
dale. Sponsored by the Lansdale 
& Towamencin Historical 
Societies. Proceeds to restoration 
of Jenkins Homestead and 
Morgan House. Contact 
855-6009. 


Historic Fallsington’s Annual 
Candlelight Dinner in the Bi-Cent 
Tent behind the Stagecoach 
Tavern. Cocktails at 6:30 p.m. 
Contact Historic Fallsington, Inc. 
295-6567. 


19th Annual Book Fair of the 
Langhorne-Middletown Branch 
of the Bucks County Free 
Library at W. Maple & Hill Aves. 
Books, crafts & refreshments. 
9:30 am. to 4:30 p.m. Call 
757-2510. 


Joseph Meierhans Gallery hosts 
Wine Tasting & Lecture art 
exhibit from 3:00 p.m. to 6:00 
p-m. presented by The Friends of 
Bucks County S.P.C.A. for the 
benefit of the animal shelter. 
Tickets are $3.00. Contact Mrs. 
Maloney 355-8513. 


Re-enactment of  Lafayette’s 
Escape Route from Barren Hill 
through Whitemarsh, Plymouth 
& Conshohocken. Motorcade 
with ceremonies at each location. 
Contact Historical Society of 
Plymouth Meeting for further 
information. 


Recreation Leadership Workshop 
will be held at the Bucks County 
Community College, Newtown. 
All day. No admission. Open to 
teachers, parents, counselors. 
Topic is better recreational activ- 
ities for young people. 


May 2-13 


May 3-4 


May 10 


May 11-23 


Golden Door Gallery presents a 
“Garden Art” showing of Bucks 
County artist Jean Sander. Parry 
Barn, New Hope. 


Mill Exhibition, River 
Rd., Erwinna, is featuring 
Katherine Steele Renninger. 
“Paintings in Oil.” Open week- 
ends only 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


Stover 


Annual Arts Festival sponsored 
by the Deep Run Presbyterian 
Church, Rt. 113 & Elephant Rd., 
Perkasie. 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p-m. Works will be judged by 
local professional artists. Call 
847-2176. 


Upper Merion Cultural Center 


May 1-18 


May 11-31 


May 18 


May 19-24 


May 1-30 


May 1-30 


May 23-31 


CONCERTS 


May 3 


May 3 


presents a showing of student 
and member art. 700 Moore Rd., 
King of Prussia. Mon., Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 9-3:00, Tues. 
9-12:00, Sat. 10-2:00. For fur- 
ther information call 337-1393. 


Brandywine River Museum, 
Chadds Ford, US Rt. #1, west of 
Rt. #100. Featuring “Gund Col- 
lection of Western Art.” The 
Brandywine West exhibition will 
show N.C. Wyeth’s illustrations 
for Treasure Island & The Boy’s 
King Arthur. Open 7 days a 
week. 9:30-4:30. 


Allerbescht Gallery, 680 Mill 
Rd., Harleysville, features John 
Foster’s oils and prints by Ann 
Gross. For information call 
256-8609. 


Old York Road Art Guild will 
present the opening reception of 
the student art show, at 
Alverthorpe, Meetinghouse Rd., 
Jenkintown. 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


Student Fine Arts Festival show 
will be held at the Oxford Valley 
Mall, Langhorne. Featured will 
be work from students in ele- 
mentary through high school 
from Bucks, Montgomery, 
Neshaminy and Council Rock. 
Open to public. No admission. 


United Artisans, E. Butler Ave., 
Chalfont will feature Fran 
Roland in her first one-man 
batiking show. Open to the 
public. In addition to the show 
the gallery also features work 
from 59 professional artists. 


Levittown Artists Association 
will hold its Spring exhibit at 
Pomeroys, Levittown Center, 
Levittown. 


Phillips Mill Invitational Craft 
Show at Phillips Mill, New Hope. 
1:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. Contact 
Mary Drake 297-5286. 


Gilbert & Sullivan’s “Trial by 
Jury” will be the theme of the 
Central Bucks High School East 
Spring Choral Concert. The 
operetta will be performed in the 
aud. Tickets at the door: $1.00. 
8:00 p.m. 


The Pro-Musica of Bucks County 
will hold its final concert of its 
ninth season at Holicong Junior 
High School, Holicong. Presented 
will be “Chinese Flute” by Ernst 


May 4 


May 10 


May 11 


May 16-17 


May 16 


May 17,19 


May 21-23 


May 31 


Toch, a series of Chinese poems 
translated by Vernon Hammond 
in a setting for soprano, dancers, 
& small orchestra. Ticket infor- 
mation 862-2369. Senior citizens 
bonus rate. 


Walnut Street Theatre Piano 
recital featuring Gina Bachauer 
at 3:00 p.m. For ticket informa- 
tion contact Walnut Piano Series, 
1530 Locust Street, Phila. $6.50, 
$5.50, $4.50. 


Cantata Singers in Quakertown, 
Ifor Jones conducting 
“Hercules”, secular oratorio by 
Handel, with orchestration and 
soloists. 8:30 p.m. at Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Hellertown. 
Tickets $3.00. Call 536-6156. 


Bucks County Symphony pre- 
sents “Musicale”, 3:00 p.m., at 
the Mercer Museum. No admis- 
sion. Contact Mrs. Zentgraff 
343-1164. 


Black Watch Scottish Bagpipe 
Band and the 307th Army Re- 
serve Band present MILITARY 
MUSIC AND HIGHLAND 
DANCING at Central Bucks East 
High School, Holicong. 8:30 
p-m. Adults — $2.00, Students — 
$1.00. 249-3353. 


The Central Bucks West Choral & 
Band Departments will be joining 
together to produce the annual 
Spring Concert at the high school 
on Lafayette Ave., Doylestown. 
8:00 p.m. Tickets at door. $1.50. 
345-1661. 


The Curtis Opera of the Curtis 
Institute at the Walnut Street 
Theatre will present Handel’s 
“Xerxes.” All seats $5.00. Pro- 
ceeds benefit the Students As- 
sistance Fund. For information, 
call 546-0700. 


The Academy of Music, Phila., 
will stage a joint concert fea- 
turing Lena Horne & Tony 
Bennett. Backed by a thirty- 
piece orchestra, Tony & Lena 
will recreate their joint series 
concert, which played Broadway 
last Fall. Ticket information is 
available through the Academy. 


North Penn Symphony presents 
a concert featuring Judy Willoby, 
pianist, playing Mozart Concerto 
in A Major, at North Penn High 
School, Lansdale. 8:00 p.m. 
Adults $2.00, Students $1.00. 
Write Box 31, Hatfield, Pa. 


WHAT’S HAPPENING continued from page 41 


May 2,3-9,10 King of Prussia Players, Hender- 
son & Gulph Rds. will present 
“Sweet Charity” 8:30 p.m. 
$2.50 donation. 

May 2-17 Playmasters Theatre Workshop 

will present the comedy “Mean- 

while Back on the Couch.” Fri. & 

Sat. 8:40 p.m. For ticket infor- 

mation call 639-9827. 


May 2,3,9-10 Dutch Country Players presents 
“How Green Was My Brownies” 
by Jack Sharkey. 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets $2.50, $3.00. Further 
information write to Box 506, 
Green Lane, Pa. 


May 1-June 7 Society Hill Playhouse, 507 S. 
Eighth Street, Phila. will perform 
“Three Women” by Sylvia Plath 
and “This is on Me” by Dorothy 
Parker. Wed. thru Sat. 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets $3.00-$4.00-$5.00. 
WA-3-0210. 


May 8,9,10 Bucks County Community Col- 
lege presents a children’s play 
“The Ugly Duckling” at 8:00 
p.m. at the Orangery Bldg. on 
the campus grounds. Call 
968-5861 for ticket information. 


May 9,10 
15,16,17 


Langhorne players in “What Did 
We Do Wrong” at the Yardley 
Community Center, Main Street, 
Yardley. 8:30 p.m. Tickets $2.50 
in advance. 

May 12-24 Bucks County Playhouse “An 
Evening with Mark Twain,” Main 
Street, New Hope. Mon.-Thurs. 
8:00 p.m., Fri-Sat. 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets are $3.00, $4.00. Con- 
tact 862-2041 for ticket infor- 
mation. 


Penna. State Univ. Ogontz 
Campus Spotlighters will per- 
form two one-act plays. “White 
Liars” and “Black Comedy.” 
8:00 p.m. Tickets $2.50 at door. 


May 8,9, 
10,11 


May 9-10 The Bucks County Playhouse, 
New Hope, will perform “The 
Me Nobody Knows.” 8:00 p.m. 
Tickets $4.00, $3.00, $2.00. For 
further information call 
862-2041. 

May 16,17 North Penn High School Theatre, 
Lansdale presents “The Miracle 
Worker,” 8:00 p.m. Tickets 
$2.00 orchestra, $1.50 balcony. 
May 30-31 Dutch Country Players will pre- 
sent “Lovers and Other Stran- 


gers.” 8:30 p.m. Tickets $2.50, 
$3.00. For information call 
257-6774. 
May 30-31 The Barn Playhouse Dramateurs 
in “Pajama Game.” 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets $3.50. Season Rates 
available. For further infor- 
mation call 287-8323. 
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May 2,3 The Bucks County Playhouse 
will show “Musicals of the 
Thirties & Forties.” Tickets are 
$2.50 at the door. Curtain 8:00 
p.m. Main Street, New Hope. 


May 10 Bucks County Community Col- 
lege finishes the Cinema Series 
with “Akran” at 8:00 p.m. in the 
Library aud. Free. 

May 21 Lecture at the Academy of 


Natural Sciences aud., 19th and 
Parkway, Phila. Dr. A. J. Cain, 
evolutionary biologist, will speak 


FLEMINGTON, NJ 
24 MINE ST. 
201~T82~O2I\ 


CROS KEYS FURNITURE 


route 611 (just north of cross keys) 
doylestown 


open daily 9 to 6 
thursday, friday until 9 pm 


348-5611 


LAC kK 
HIRT 
Orr 


QUALITY GARMENTS 
TAILORED AT PRICES YOU WOULD PAY 
FOR THE ORDINARY! 


Mon, TUES, WED, SAT, 10~5:30 MON, TUES, WED SAT, 
THURS,FRI, 10-9 SUN 12-5 THURS FRI, 0-9 SUN)2~5 
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on “How Does Evolution Work.” 


8:00 p.m. Open to the public. 
Admission $1.00. 


TOURS & MUSEUMS amm 


May 1-31 Historic Fallsington, Inc. Tours 
available Wed., Thurs., Fri. and 
Sat. 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Information available at the in- 
formation center, Yardley Ave., 
Fallsington. Tours include a 
1780 home, an historic stage- 
coach tavern, and a log house. 


Special groups by appoint. 


May 1-31 The Margaret R. Grundy Memor- 
ial Museum, 610 Radcliffe St. 
Bristol, Victorian Decor. Tues., 
Thurs., Sat. 1-3:00 p.m. 

May 1-31 Washington Crossing — Narration 


and famous painting, ‘“Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware,” 
daily 9:30 to 5 p.m. Memorial 


~~ continued on page 42 


For all size rooms 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Air Conditioners from $97.00 


ACK ©) 
IMPECCABLY © 


BUCKS COUNTY 
DURHAM RD, PIPERSVILLE 
ZI5~TO6~ TABT 


ae 
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May 1-31 


May 1-31 


May 1-31 


May 1-31 


Announce- 
ment: 


Wilmar Lapidary Art Museum. 
The country’s largest private col- 
lection of hand-carved and semi- 
precious stones. Tues. thru Sat. 
10 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Admission 
50¢. 


Fred Clark Museum, Aquetong 
Rd., Carversville. Sats. 1-5:00 
p-m. No admission. Also by ap- 
pointment, 297-5919. 


Bucks County Wine Museum is 
open daily for guided tours. 
CLOSED SUNDAYS. Hours 
10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Between 
New Hope and Lahaska on Rt. 
202., j 


Green Hills Farm, Perkasie. Pearl 
S. Buck’s home, now founda- 
tion’s offices, offering tours daily 
except Sat. and Sun. 10:30 a.m. 
and 2:00 p.m. 249-0100. 


The Philadelphia Art Museum 
will be closed for a ten-month 
renovation period to prepare the 
museum for the Bicentennial 
tours. The museum will be open 
January °76. 


NATIONAL SENIOR CITIZEN 
MONTH EVENTS «e 


May 3 


May 19-22 


May 24 


Bucks County Senior Citizens are 
special guests at the Pro-Musica 
Society of Bucks County Con- 
cert. The Central Bucks Chamber 
of Commerce will be providing 
free transportation to the con- 
cert. Any senior citizen wishing 
to attend, contact Mrs. Zeckman 
348-9334. 


Annual dinner of the Central 
Bucks Senior Citizens Associ- 
ation will be held at the Buck 
Hotel. Sponsored by the Bucks 
County Mental Health Society, 
the theme this year will be “Help 
for the Senior Citizen.” 


The Bucks County Assoc. for 
Retired & Senior Citizens plans a 
weekend bus trip to Williams- 
burg, Virginia. They will be 
leaving from the Activity Center 
on Swamp Rd., Doylestown. For 
information call 348-9334. 


Annual Memorial Day picnic 
with a concert given by the 
Tri-County Bands will be held on 
the grounds behind the Bucks 
Co. Assoc. for Retired & Senior 
Citizens Activity Center on 
Swamp Rd. Call the center for 
further information. 348-9334. 


The Magazine of Bucks County 


@Orcanizations 


Each month PANORAMA will be listing a 
group of organizations and associations whose 
addresses and phone numbers you may have 
been seeking. This month’s list includes his- 
toric, civic and senior citizen information. 
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Organizations to benefit the Senior Citizen: 
Benefits and Rights for Older Pennsylvanians, 
(A Guide to Opportunities), is a booklet avail- 
able to the senior citizen in Pennsylvania. The 
booklet gives information on a variety of rights, 
services, benefits and organizations which the 
retired or senior citizen may not have known 
before. For further information call the Gover- 
nor’s Action Center at 800-932-0784. Toll 
Free. 


Regional Office of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Health 

1937 New Hope Street 
Norristown, Pa. 19401 
215-631-2435 


Montgomery County Office on 
Older Adults 

837 East Germantown Pike 
Norristown, Pa. 19401 
275-5000 


Bucks County Adult Services 
Neshaminy Manor Center 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
343-2800 


Health & Welfare Council 

The United Community Services of 
Bucks County 

413 Hood Blvd. 

Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 

949-1660 


County Board of Assistance 
Bristol, Pa. 19007 
785-4506 


Lenape Valley Golden Agers 
Ms. Martha Deknatel 
Chalfont, Pa. 18914 


Bucks County Association for 
Retired & Senior Citizens 

Mrs. Charles Zeckman, Chairman 
152 Swamp Road 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
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Aid For Girls 

Neshaminy Manor Center 
Rt. #611 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


American Field Services 
Mrs. John Martin 

87 Woodview Drive 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Big Brothers 

Mrs. Ann Allen, Director 
Neshaminy Manor Center 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Buckingham Township Civic Association 
c/o Curtis Iden 

Holicong Road 

Holicong, Pa. 18928 


Bucks County Association 
for Retarded Children 

Mr. Robert H. Ginn 

211 Surrey Road 
Chalfont, Pa. 18914 


Bucks County Audubon Society 
598-7535 


Bucks County Bar Association 
Thomas J. Carrigan, Esq. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Bucks County Bicentennial Committee 
One Oxford Valley Suite 409 
Langhorne, Pa. 19047 


Bucks County Conservancy 
Robert W. Pierson, Ex. Dir. 
21 N. Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Bucks County Council for 
Coordinated Child Care 
OS-2-2870 


Bucks County Department of Parks 
and Recreation 

Core Creek Park 

R. D. #1 

Langhorne, Pa. 19047 

757-0571 


Bucks County Fish & Game Commission 
John Lawton 

1800 Turk Road 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Bucks County Historical Society 
Mr. Maurice Ely 

N. Main Street 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Bucks County Historical & 
Tourist Commission 

One Oxford Valley Suite 410 
Langhorne, Pa. 19047 
752-2203 


Bucks County Industrial 
Development Corporation 
62 E. Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Bucks County Police Association 
Frank Rymdaika, Pres. 
Dublin, Pa. 18917 


Bucks County S.P.C.A. 
Street Road 
Lahaska, Pa. 18931 


Bucks County Taxpayer’s Association 
Andrew Kaelin 

3440 Limekiln Pike 

Chalfont, Pa. 18914 
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Central Bucks YMCA 

Mrs. Louise Peters, Exec. Dir. 
2500 Lower State Road 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Community Committment Project 
of Bucks County 

348-9089 

Concerned Citizens of Warrington 
Mr. William Bangs 

536 Folly Road 

Chalfont, Pa. 18914 


Delaware Valley Mental 
Health Foundation 

Rt. 202 

Chalfont, Pa. 18914 


Doylestown Youth Recreation Council 
Mrs. A. Carter Gardy, Pres. 

192 E. Court Street 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Family Association of Bucks County 
70 W. Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Historic Fallsington, Inc. 
4 Yardley Ave. 
Fallsington, Pa. 19054 


Hulmeville Historical Society 
c/o Mrs. Margaret Smock 
Lincoln Ave. 

Humeville, Pa. 19047 


Langhorne Historical Society 
Mr. Pat Bouder, Pres. 

151 N. Bellevue Avenue 
Langhorne, Pa. 19047 


League of Women Voters 
Mrs. Carolyn Waltz 

42 Glenn Drive 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Lenape Valley Recreation Council 
Mr. Arthur Sharrack 

126 Dolly Circle 

Chalfont, Pa. 18914 


Levittown Public Recreation Association 
Levittown Shopping Center 

Levittown, Pa. 

945-2810 


Meals on Wheels 

Mr. Vincent Gorman, Pres. 
91 E. Ashland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


New Britain Township 

Civic Association 

Mr. Richard Groff 

New Galena & Chapman Rds. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Neshaminy Watershed Association 
Ray Hendricks, Pres. 

Box 217 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 

348-2530 


Newtown Historic Association 
Court & Center Aves. 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
968-4004 


New Hope Historical Society 
Box 41 
New Hope, Pa. 18938 


Northampton Historical Society 
Mr. Robert D. Crompton, Pres. 
1269 Second Street Pike 
Richboro, Pa. 18954 


Perkasie Historical Society 
Mr. Lester C. Trauger 

132 Dill Ave. 

Perkasie, Pa. 18944 


Pennsylvania Bar Association 
Power, Bowen and Valimont 
102 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Planned Parenthood Association 
Mrs. Robert Wallace 

Mill Road 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Plumstead Township Civic Association 
Thor Pasicznyk 

P. O. Box 9 

Danboro, Pa. 18916 


Quakertown Historical Society 
44 South Main Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 


Radcliffe Historical & Cultural 
Foundation 

117 Franklin Street 

Bristol, Pa. 19007 


Resources For Women 
P. O. Box 441 
Jamison, Pa. 18929 


Richland Historical Society 
Mrs. Fluck, Pres. 

R. D. #3 

Quakertown, Pa. 18951 


Treasure Chest, Inc. of Doylestown 
Margaret N. Lukens, Pres. 

W. Court Street 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Upper Makefield Historical Society 
Mrs. Burton 

Wrightstown Road 

R.D. #1 

Newtown, Pa. 18940 


Upper Merion Cultural Center 
700 Moore Road 

King of Prussia, Pa. 19406 
265-9655 


Village Improvement Association 
26 Mercer Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Warrington Athletic Association 
Mr. John Roley, Pres. 
2325 Evergreen Road 
Warrington, Pa. 18976 


Yardley Historical Society 
Mr. Frank Byrns 

c/o “Lakeside” 

N. Main Street 

Yardley, Pa. 19067 
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Bucks County’s Best 


is always seen in BUCKS COUNTY 
PANORAMA MAGAZINE 


“The Magazine of Bucks County” should 
be read by everyone who visits, lives in or 
just loves the rolling hills, old stone 
houses, quaint villages, interesting history 
and people that have brought Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania its deserved fame. 


Each month our regular columns include 
COUNTRY DINING, a guide to the epi- 
curean pleasures of Bucks County; 
CRACKER BARREL COLLECTOR, 
whose editor pays a visit each month to 
a different antique shop to see what’s 
available and its cost; the NUTSHELL 
GUIDE, which gives tips on interesting 
places to shop; the COMPOST HEAP, in 
which a gardening expert gives advice 

on how to cope with growing problems 
peculiar to this part of the state; 
RAMBLING WITH RUSS, where Russell 
Thomas reminisces about days gone by; 
HORSE TALK, down-to-earth, sensible 
advice for horse lovers everywhere; 
THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE, in 
which a prize-winning photographer helps 
our readers improve their camera techniques; 
RESTORATION PRIMER, the old house 
lover’s guide to do-it-yourself projects; 
plus a cornucopia of miscellany in 
PANORAMA’S PANTRY, CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS, GUIDE TO ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, and BOOK REVIEWS. 


Our special feature articles vary from 
month to month. . .the interesting history 
of a Bucks County town or forefather. . . 
an armchair tour to a nearby landmark or 
event. . .profiles of fascinating people. . . 
issues that are important to the life of our 
area. . .all the myriad facets of a lively and 
diversified lifestyle and population. 


JOIN US NOW. . .As a new subscriber 


you can try us for 6 months at $2.00. 
We’re confident that when those six 
months are up, you won’t hesitate to re- 
new at $5.00 for 12 months, $11.00 for 
24 months, or $13.00 for 36 months - 

a considerable saving from the regular 
newsstand price of 60¢ per copy. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
“The Magazine of Bucks County” 
33 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Enclosed is my check for: 
6-month INTRODUCTORY 
SUBSCRIPTION, at $2.00 


O 12 monthsat $5.00 
O 24monthsat $9.00 
O 36 months at $13.00 


Name j j 


Address i É 
Giy a State Zip 
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How long has WELCOME WAGON ® been around? 


Since 1928. Our service was inspired by the frontier 
settlers and their Conestogas greeting new pioneer 
families on the prairies. 

We were the first to revive this tradition of hospitality 
with our first Hostess and her basket. WELCOME 
WAGON has since grown to become America’s largest 
and most-respected greeting service. 


How does WELCOME WAGON operate as a business? 


Thousands of local businesses rely on our 8,000 
Hostesses as public relations representatives. 
WELCOME WAGON’s personalized, at-home contact 
with new movers and others is a unique opportunity 
for businessmen to explain—in detail—their firms’ 
special services or products. Our Hostess can discuss 
store hours, departments, and brands. Or can answer 
questions you might have. 


WELCOME WAGON is a civic organization, right? 


Our calls have a two-fold purpose. And civic emphasis 
is an important part; we represent many civic and 
cultural organizations. 

It is more accurate to say we are a business based on 
service. 


Does the WELCOME WAGON Hostess actually bring 
gifts? 


Definitely, carried in our trademark, “The Most 
Famous Basket in the World:” 

Not lavish. But selected to be especially useful. These 
gifts are the businessman's introduction to the new 
family. 


%* 
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Last year we moved but never met a Hostess. Why? 


Even though we make calls throughout the U.S., we 
do miss some of you. Perhaps we didn’t hear about 
your move. 

You see, we're growing with the times. And, because 
nore and more people are moving, we need more 
Hostesses. In fact, tremendous full or part-time career 
opportunities are available with WELCOME WAGON. 
Interested in being the Hostess in your 
neighborhood? 


When should I request a WELCOME WAGON call? 


Lots of families let us know before they move. Or call 
us on arrival in their new towns. 

And we call on others, too. New mothers. Recently 
engaged girls. New executives. 


Don’t you also sell things door-to-door? Or work for 
credit bureaus? 


Absolutely not. Unfortunately, some companies use 
our name—or a ‘‘sound-alike”’ to gain entry for selling 
purposes. These WELCOME WAGON imitators are 
our biggest headache. 

For your future reference: The authentic WELCOME 
WAGON Hostess can always be identified by a) her 
basket, b) her official badge or pin, c) her community 
service literature. 

She calls as a guest in your home. Tries always to be 
of help. Never pries or asks for confidential 
information. 

And WELCOME WAGON policy forbids selling any 
name to commercial mailing list companies. 


We hope this answers the questions you may have had 
about WELCOME WAGON. If you'd like to know 
more about receiving a call, becoming a sponsor, or 
making a career for yourself, now you know whom to 
ask. 


Check the Yellow Pages in your area. 
And call your WELCOME WAGON Hostess. 


